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HE DE LAVAL “Air-Tight” Milk Clarifier has a 
DE LAVAL “AIR-TIGHT” CLARIFIERS are long record of proven performance in leading milk 


plants, large and small, from coast to coast. 


For instance . . . William Stryker, Superintendent 
of Alderney Dairy’s plant at Newark, N. J., reports 
that the two No. 188 De Laval “Air-Tight” Clarifiers 
used there have given them “four years of perfect 
sediment removal.” Mr. Stryker further states that he 
does not know of any other method of sediment removal 
that could give these satisfactory results . . . especially 
with the short-time system. 
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with SHORT-TIME SYSTEMS ano ror 


For proven performance ... make yours the De Laval 
“Air-Tight” Milk Clarifier. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York6 427 Randolph St., Chicago6 


DELAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
PETERBOROUGH MONTREAL WINNIPEG — VANCOUVER 


“AIR-TIGHT“ 


DE LAVAL = mik ctariFier 





In certain areas, 
space heaters are 
compulsory. Illus- 
tration shows the 
PURITY SENIOR 
equipped with space 
heater built in ac- 
cordance with U.S.P. 
H.S, milk ordinance 
and code, and certain 
modifications to meet 
specific board of 
health requirements. 





Sectional view of the 
PURITY SENIOR, 
showing the pow erful 
yet gentle inclined- 
blade propeller type 
agitator; also con- 
struction of inner 
and outer shell, and 
the water chamber. 


SENIOR: 


PURITY 
POSITIVE 
PASTEURIZER 


HE O. & B. PURITY SENTOR is built throughout 

along lines which are truly Aristocratic and DeLuxe. 
Possessing every advantage and operating feature of 
our Sixtieth Anniversary Model, it is also much more solidly built, 
being constructed in every respect of heavier materials. It is an 
exceptionally handsome machine; and the most up-to-the-minute 
milk man could ask for nothing finer or more durable. It is the in- 
stallation “‘par excellence” for the “show plant.” Completely 
encased in polished stainless steel. 
Insulated with an inch of pure corkboard, it is equally desirable 
with either milk, cream, or ice cream mix. Very fast ry ating, and produces a deep 
cream line, with fine flavor. The inner vat is of ground and polished stainless steel, 
4, inch thick, and is entirely surrounded on sides and bottom with hot water. It is 
therefore a very fast machine. This prevents off-flavor and burning on. 
Solid 1-piece welded breast. Brass pipe, and bronze heater-circu- 
lators of our own design. A new feature is the handsome pitched cover and an in- 
stantly demountable hinge which permits both halves of the cover to be lifted off 


independently and instantly. Agitator is direct connected to splash-proof motor 
with reduction gears integral. 


We manufacture complete lines of Pasteurizers, both Round 
and Rectangular. We have or can promptly fabricate just 
what you need. You'll be glad you bought a PURITY 


% More Than S 


For Special Handling Address All Inquiries to Dept. A 


Youngstown, Ohio 





Uberty Glass Containers 


Guardians of Health and H 


Wiss YU 


Designed for long life against the hazards of rough handling: 
tempered to withstand sterilization in hot solutions and preci- 
sion built for perfect seal against the adulterating or contam- 
inating influences of odors or foreign matter, Liberty Quality 
Milk Bottles are an important factor in safeguarding the nation’s 
health and happiness. 


Laboratory tested for thermal or heat shock, impact, capacity 
graduation, accuracy of height and diameter, weight, internal 
pressure, analysis of raw materials and other important fac- 
tors, Liberty Quality Returnable Glass Containers are safe, 
dependable, economical — good for 40 or more trips. 


LIBERTY “LONG LIFE” 
MEANS LESS BOTTLE LOSS 


When you ‘“‘lose the bottle’’ you lose the contents, 
Because Liberty Bottles can ‘‘take it’’ they are pop- 
ular with dealer and consumer alike. They minimize 
breakage and reduce operating and delivery costs. 


LUSTRO COLOR BRINGS THEM 
BACK HOME QUICKER, OFTENER 


Lustro Color labels not only have a distinct sales 
value, they return more bottles to your plant, more 
customers for more of your products and more steady 
nrofits from repeat sales. 


SINCE... 9 19S 


GLASS CO. 
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Broaden Dairy Council Activities 


Immediate Promotion Geared to Stimulate Consumption of Expanded Industry 
Production—Membership Correlated With Volume of Business 


MPHASIZING the importance of 
“selling the leaders first”, the pro- 


gram of the National Dairy Council 
tresses the necessity of dairy foods in 
he human diet. 


A pioneer among dairy industry organ- 
izations, the 27-year-old National Dairy 
Jouncil long has influenced the nation’s 
food habits by its program of “selling 
the leaders” and, through them, educat- 
ing the consuming public in the desir- 
ibility of greater use of dairy foods. 

Quietly preparing for post-war prob- 
lems for many months, the end of the 
war finds the National Dairy Council 
ready to go with an expanded program. 
It is a program well-timed to be of maxi- 
mum help to the dairy industry. 

Fluid milk production is at an esti- 
mated all-time high—120 billion pounds 
in 1945 and the war over—there is need 
for immediate promotion to increase 
civilian consumption. The National Dairy 
Council is ready with a stream-lined pro- 
gram to increase the consumption of but- 
ter, cheese, ice cream and milk. This 
program has proved its effectiveness for 
27 years in the quick, direct way of in- 
fluencing leaders who reach millions. 

Affiliated Local Units 

National Dairy Council also has a net- 
work of affiliated local units, which en- 
lists the participation of doctors, dentists, 
nurses, dietitians, home economists, 
teachers, civic leaders, in educating the 
nation to the need of more dairy foods 
in the diet. These units are doing a splen- 
did job on the local level. It is necessary, 
however, that the national program be 
expanded to increase its effectiveness 
with the national leaders. 

Today, the dairy industry is faced with 
the problem of using the record-breaking 
milk production inspired by the terrific 
demands of war. This production threat- 
ens the industry with a vast and over- 
powering surplus and subsequent price 
breaks unless means of consuming it are 
found. 


Membership Campaign 


To finance the important work by the 
National Dairy Council requires funds. 
A membership campaign is now in prog- 
ress to aid the National Dairy Council 
in obtaining money with which to expand 
its work of increasing the consumption 
of more milk, butter, clieese, and_ ice 
cream. ‘ 


MILTON HULT 
President of the National Dairy Council 

The dairy industry today needs the 
co-operation and support of the leaders 
of the nation to help move the vast flood 
of milk (over 15 billion more pounds 
annually than in the pre-war period). 
Competition for the consumer’s food dol- 
lar is tremendous. 

The National Dairy Council is ready 
with a nation-wide promotion program 
for immediate action on a quick, 
efficient, economical basis. It is a sound 
program and deserves the co-operation 
of every member of the dairy industry. 
Those who are not already members of 
this active efficient organization, are 
urged to write for an application and full 
details to National Dairy Council, 111 
North Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Basis of Membership 

After careful study, the Finance Ad- 
visory Committee made the following 
recommendation: Membership _ solicita- 
tions to be made on the following basis 
of dues—Producers—basis and plan to be 
recommended by producer members of 
National Dairy Council Board of Direc- 
tors; Milk Dealers—one dollar per route 
per year; Butter Manufacturers—two 
cents per 1,000 pounds sold annually; 
Cheese Manufacturers — one cent per 
1,000 pounds sold annually; *Ice Cream 
Manufacturers—ten cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons sold annually; Machinery and Sup- 
ply Manufacturers—on annual sales to 
the dairy trade; basis to be decided by 
special committee. 

Other recommendations made are as 
follows: The Dairy Council program to 
be expanded in such a way as to inte- 
grate its activities so that all branches 
of the dairy industry receive benefits 
commensurate with their support; each 
member of the Finance Advisory Com- 
mittee will act as chairman of a working 
sub-committee, and will be responsible 
for raising the above funds from his re- 
spective industry; each member of the 
Finance Advisory Committee to develop 
the most logical membership solicitation 
plan for his particular industry and to 
call on the Executive Staff of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council for all necessary in- 
formation, material and assistance. 

Speaking about the broadened pro- 
gram recently, F. J. Bridges, chairman 
of the Council's executive committee 
said: 

“It has been my privilege to serve for 
several years as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Dairy 
Council. In this position and during this 
time, I have seen first hand and at close 
range the work and results of this organ- 
ization. 

“While all dairy products have for 26 
years had the benefit of the promotional 


*Dues for regular Dairy Coun 
al ice cream promotion 


“ram not 
fon spe 





efforts of the Dairy Council, milk and 
ice cream have had a more concen- 
trated emphasis. This is true because 
these two branches of the dairy industry 
have been most willing and ready to 
provide necessary funds. 


“The time has come for other branches 
of the industry to realize the power and 
force behind Dairy Council promotion. 
Butter and cheese also have a story to 
tell. They both are in desperate need 
of the very kind of promotion which the 
Dairy Council is able to provide. 

“Plans are underway for broadening 
and expanding the Dairy Council pro- 
gram for all dairy products, butter, 
cheese, ice cream and milk. A special 
committee has been appointed from all 
branches of the dairy industry, to study, 
develop, and guide the planning of this 
bigger and better program. The need 
for such action is urgent. The benefits 
and results are unquestioned and as- 
sured. The cooperation and support of 
every member of the dairy industry is 
expected, because it is essential and im- 
perative.” 


«xii 





SET FEDERATION MEETING 


Washington, D. C.—The 29th annual 
meeting of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation will be held 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 4, 5 and 6, according to announce- 
ment October 6 by Charles W. Holman, 
secretary. 


Chief order of business will be the 
development of policies to shock-proof 
the reconversion period for dairy farm- 
ers, Holman stated. Detailed recom- 
mendations will be presented by special 
committees on parity revision, potential 
surplus-disposal, the development of new 
markets, and other current problems. 
Special emphasis will be ,ziven to sec- 
tional meetings for women, and on public 
relations. 

The Federation is composed of 74 
local and regional cooperatives which 
market the dairy products of some 350,- 
GOO farm families in 46 states. 

a 


CHERRY-BURRELL PROMOTION 


Fred S. Means, for the past six years 
a salesman in the western North Carolina 
territory for Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the Charlotte office. 


Mr. Means is a native of Ashland, 
Georgia and received his early schooling 
in Ashland and Toccoa. He graduated 
from Wheaton College (Illinois) in 1929. 
Through attendance at various conven- 
tions and meetings of dairy organizations 
Mr. Means knows practically every dairy 
plant operator in the Carolinas 
Georgia. 
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To Release Butter 


QMC Will Turn 80,000,000 Pounds Back 
to Civilian Trade — Program 
Now Being Worked Out 


Chief late news in the butter situation 
was advice from Washington stating 
that QMC and USDA officials had de- 
cided upon release of 80 million pounds 
of armed force-owned butter to civilian 
channels, and the possibility that another 
20 million pounds of WSA-owned goods 
would also be let go. 


Mechanics of the proposal, as to which 
official announcement was made October 
9, now are understood to be in process 
of development. It is believed that the 
standard formula set for the disposal 
of surplus government-owned supplies 
would be followed, tenders first being 
made to government and state agencies 
and then to the original suppliers. 


Check inspections of government 
stockpiles now are understood to be 
under way. Much of the goods held is 
print butter. It is assumed that the rate 
of release of government-owned goods 
would be moderate, and geared to the 
ability of the market to absorb it. 


Release Probably Gradual 


it is, obviously, essential to have its 
liquidation completed during the short 
producing season. Some reduction in 
ration point values would undoubtedly 
have to be effected. 


The spot market position is steady to 
firm with prices generally sustained at 
full ceilings on fine to fancy butter, major 
part of the trading in goods officially 
passable as 93 score being at maximum 
jobber’s margins. Demand lately has 
come up to some degree under cooler 
weather and the availability of a few 
more points with the freeing of many 
meat items from point values. 

Production likewise has come down a 
little faster, in part due to very heavy 
recent sales of cream in fluid channels. 
Intermediate grades are moving better, 
chiefly at full first receiver's mark-ups, 
but undergrades continue very irregular. 


ee 


REPLY TO UNION OFFICIALS 


Economic Advantages of E.O.D. Point- 
ed Out by Edward O. Mather 


Replying to statements against everv- 
other-day delivery of milk made by of- 
ficials of Local 680, Milk Drivers and 
Dairy Employes Union, Newark, N. J. 
Edward O. Mather, executive director 
of the Milk Dealers’ Association of Met- 
ropolitan New York, said, “Consumers, 
drivers, producers and milk companies 
have all benefited from the economical 
schedules of delivery. 


“Economies effected by every-other 
day delivery were passed on to the Nev 
Jersey farmers in the form of a price in 
crease of %c a quart,” Mr. Mather con 
tinued. “The savings were passed o1 
to union employes in the form of wag 
boosts totaling seven-tenths of a cent ; 
quart. Milk distributors themselves turn 
ed a loss in 1942 into a modest profit o 
a third of a cent a quart—less than one 
fourth of what farmers and labor togethe 
received.” 


SIMMS SUCCEEDS MILLER 


Becomes Chief of the Bureau oi 
Animal Industry, U. S. D. A. 


Washington, D. C.—Retirement of Dr 
Arthur W. Miller, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, on October 31, and 
appointment of Dr. Bennett T. Simms to 
succeed him were announced October 4 
by P. V. Cardon, head of the Department 
of Agriculture’s research administration. 


Dr. Miller grew up on a ranch neat 
Junction City, Kansas and is a veteran 
of more than 44 years continuous service 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry. He is 
a graduate of the Kansas City Veterinary 
College with the degree of D.V.S. His 
duties in recent years have consisted 
largely in directing the control and erad- 
ication of animal diseases. He became 
assistant chief of the Bureau January 1, 
1928, and was appointed chief August 
1, 1943. 


Dr. Simms is a graduate of Alabama 
Polytchnic Institute, with the degree 
of D.V.M. He spent a year in graduate 
work in pathology and bacteriology at 
the University of Chicago. He later went 
to the Oregon State Agricultural College 
as assistant professor of veterinary medi- 
cine. He was there from 1913 to 1938. 
During that time he organized and served 
as head of the Department of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Since April 1, 1938, Dr. Simms has 
been in charge of the U. S. D. A. Re- 
gional Animal Disease Research Labora- 
tory at Auburn, Ala. He has been active 
in veterinary and scientific organizations 
and is now president- elect of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association. 

—_ ee 


ELECTED DIRECTOR 


George O. Swezey, treasurer of 
Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., has been 
elected a director of the New York City 
Control of the Controllers Institute of 
America. 

At the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute’s Syracuse Control, Edward J. 
Whalen, controller of the Smith-Lee 
Company, Inc., Oneida, N. Y. was re- 
named a director. 

Headquarters of the organization are 
at 1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Controversy Over EOD 


Edé S§. ITH THE ODT ban against daily 
see$<ce milk deliveries to be lifted Nov- 
ember 1, the milk trade in many 


Victory Loan Nears 


HIS MONTH, October 29, marks 

the start of the Victory Loan drive. 

This Loan is not just one more in 
series of drives,—it is the last major 
fort of its kind in World War II financ- 
g with an appeal directed to every 
merican citizen. More than that, it is 
summons to America to “finish the job” 
id demonstrate to the world the over- 
helming faith we have in our govern- 
ient. 


While the armed forces of our enemies 
ave been crushed on the land, on the 
‘a and in the air, there still is a big job 
» be done. Reconversion from war to 
eacetime operations with all its rami- 
cations; bringing the boys home; care 
x the wounded; supplying mustering- 
ut pay; and maintaining occupational 
ces in Germany and Japan, are but a 
ew of the responsibilities that make the 
uccess of the Victory Loan a “must” 
w the nation. 


In the drive ahead, the Victory Bond 
vill become the symbol of post-war unity 
m the part of the American people, evi- 
lence of their willingness to move for- 
vard together in peace as well as in war. 
‘Ve are confident that our faith in that 
lirection will not be shaken. 

* * * 

PPRECIATING the splendid jeb 
A accomplished by the fluid milk in- 
dustry, including both the dealers 
ind route salesmen, in selling War Bonds 
during previous drives, the War Bond 
Division of the Treasury Department has 
\ippointed a National Milk Dealers’ Com- 
nittee for the purpose of organizing on 
. national scale the fluid milk handlers 
luring the Victory Loan drive. The com- 
nittee is composed of the following 
members: Ariel C. Merrill, Chairman; 
C. Gundelfinger, Jr., Advisor; T. D. 
Lewis, J. R. Hunt, Harvey Anderson and 

Samuel Cornelieus. 

In a recent letter to the editors of this 
publication, Mr. Merrill said as follows: 

“The War Bond Division of the Treas- 
ry Department has found that these 
trained milk route salesmen reaching all 
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classes of people with equal intensity can 
do a job. They have further learned that 
the daily contacts of these milk route 
salesmen have built a trust and con- 
fidence with the housewife which no 
other group of people enjoy. Some of 
us in the fresh milk business are devot- 
ing much time to the coming Victory 
Loan Drive because we feel a patriotic 
responsibility and because we have 
learned that certain advantages have 
accrued to the industry. Some of the 
advantages are listed as follows: 


1. Stimulate the sales department’s 
enthusiasm, preparatory to competitive 
activity. 

2. During the period between war-time 
and post-war activity, the dairies can per- 
form a community service which will 
result in improved relationship between 
the dairy and the consumers. With Gov- 
ernment milk subsidies being removed 
and war-time savings coming forth, this 
is an important opportunity to promote 
public relations. 

3. Consumers and Government atten- 
tion can be focused upon the importance 
of home milk delivery service and its 
essentiality to community life. 

4. By all employees “pulling together” 
in the War Bond drives, their inter- 
departmental and personnel relations can 
be strengthened. 

5. Promote common interest between 
labor and management groups. Both the 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. have enthusias- 
tically supported the past drives. 

6. Encourage better competitive rela- 
tions when they are needed more than 
ever before in the dairy industry. 


Continuing, Mr. Merrill said, “The 
success of this effort will depend entirely 
upon the cooperation of the industry and 
others who are closely associated with 
it. The committee has called upon lead- 
ers in the industry in each state to act 
as state heads for the Victory Loan drive. 
Cooperation to date has been enthus- 
iastic.” 

Judging from results obtained by the 
milk trade in selling War Bonds in pre- 
vious campaigns it is confidently ex- 
pected that efforts will be no less intense 
in the Victory Bond drive. 


distributing centers already has gone on 
record as favoring a continuance of 
every-other-day retail deliveries. In New 
England particularly, a widespread cam- 
paign has been initiated to inform the 
public and producers more fully about 
the advantages and benefits of the EOD 
system, as well as the possible implica- 
tions should the industry revert to daily 
delivery service. 


So well recognized are the benefits of 
the every-other-day system that in a 
number of cities already voluntary agree- 
ments and resolutions have been adopted 
by distributors for a post-war continu- 
ance of EOD. Action along these lines 
followed only after extensive surveys and 
careful investigation to determine the 
reactions, pro and con, of all of the ele- 
ments that have a personal interest in 
the two types of delivery frequency,— 
dealers, consumers, producers and driv- 
ers. Sentiment has been found to be 
preponderantly in favor of EOD. 


Drivers on the routes, among the other 
interests favoring continuance of every- 
other-day service, express their satisfac- 
tion as being based upon their increased 
earnings, a shorter working day and less 
physical effort to do the same amount 
of work. 


Strangely though, there are appearing 
lately isolated instances of union officials 
making a determined effort to get EOD 
done away with, and force the milk dis- 
tributing business to return to the pre- 
war system of daily deliveries. A case 
in point is that of the officials of the union 
Local 584, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, A. F. of L. These union lead- 
ers are reported to have gone to Wash- 
ington to bring pressure for the abandon- 
ing of EOD under the plea that a return 
to daily delivery would increase the em- 
ployed ranks of union drivers by approxi- 
mately 2,000 more men than the 9,500 
routemen presently employed, for ex- 
ample, in New York City and adjacent 
territory. 


Union initiation fees, plus $2.00 dues 
weekly per head, for a couple of thou- 
sand drivers in the New York area, would 
swell the union coffers considerably. And 
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we doubt very much that the drivers 
now working on the routes would appre- 
ciate less take-home money, longer hours 
and harder work under daily delivery, 
claims of union leaders notwithstanding. 


Dairy Council Financing Changed 
| eee the vitally important 


post-war task ahead to stimulate 
greater consumption of milk and 
dairy products produced by a_ war- 
expanded industry, the National Dairy 
Council already has shaped up a com- 
prehensive program that will employ all 
of the practical and successful features 
that have been developed during the past 
twenty-seven years of its existence. If 
any organization has the “know-how” 
to carry forward such an ambitious pro- 
gram it is the National Dairy Council. 
To do this gigantic job the Council 
must have the moral and financial back- 
ing of individuals, organizations and con- 
cerns which depend upon the dairy in- 
dustry, or some segment of it, for a 
means of livelihood. On the degree of 
this support depends the extent of the 
Council's activities in behalf of the in- 
dustry. 


In the past the National Dairy Council 
has been dependent upon periodic volun- 
tary contributions for the furtherance of 
its activities. It was a sort of “pass the 
hat” proposition, with many industry 
firms contributing unselfishly while others 
coasted along, profiting in their busi- 
nesses at the other fellow’s expense and 
generosity. There has been, in the past, 
no equitable arrangement whereby all 
handlers of dairy products would obtain 
Council memberships. 


However, following consideration by 
the agency’s executive committee and 
others vitally interested in industry wel- 
fare, it was agreed that perhaps a better 
method might be employed to raise 
Council funds to a higher plane and on 
a more businesslike basis. 


It is proposed in the new program that 
those individuals, firms or associations 
sympathetic with the work of the Coun- 
cil, voluntarily pay for the privilege of 
membership based upon their volume of 
business—milk distributors are being ask- 
ed to pay $1.00 per route annually while 
butter manufacturers are called upon for 
2 cents on each 1,000 pounds of butter 
manufactured. Of course, firms that do 
not wish to participate in such a member- 
ship arrangement may contribute what- 
ever amount they desire without mem- 
bership privileges. ‘ 


Altogether, this new financing program 
seems sound and businesslike. It will 
serve as a yardstick for firms identified 
with the dairy industry to measure the 
extent of their contributions to the 
worthy efforts of the Council, and at the 
same time will enable the directors of the 
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Council to gauge in advance the amount 
of money that will be received in the 
course of the year and plan their ex- 
panding and effective activities accord- 
ingly. This program on its merits will 
doubtless win the approval of the entire 
dairy industry and those other interests 
allied with it. 


Six Changes Predicted 
Si FORESEEABLE CHANGES in 


the dairy industry were predicted 

recently by Dr. W. W. Yapp, Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Cattle Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture. 
Prospective changes listed by the Illinois 
dairy specialist included: . 

1. More of the product from the farm 
will probably be marketed as whole milk 
and correspondingly less as butterfat in 
other forms than formerly. 

2. Less of the purchase price will be 
assigned to the fat in milk and more to 
the non-fat fraction than herctofore. 

3. Lines will be more sharply down 
between products of good quality and 
those of inferior grade. This movement 
will place less emphasis upon volume 
alone in processing various units of the 
industry. 

4. Quality programs will probably 
place more emphasis on the contribution 
of the operator and somewhat less on 
the equipment he operates. More atten- 
tion will be given to incentive bonuses 
for quality and less to the assignment 
of a penalty te accomplish the same 
purpose. 

5. A higher percentage of the money 
received for the product by both producer 
and processor will be used in advertising 
the product. 

6. The industry will have from seven 
to 10 billion more pounds of milk to pro- 
cess and market than it ever before had 
in peacetime. 


These predictions coming from such 
an eminent authority as Professor Yapp 
are worthy of serious consideration by 
all engaged in the business of processing 
dairy products. By keeping in tune with 
such trends there is the likelihood of 
gaining much with a minimum risk. 


A Most Worthy Cause 


HIS MONTH the National War 
"T rune campaign gets under way to 

raise $115,000,000 to meet the re- 
quirements of many organizations that 
are helped by the fund. Contributions 
to this worthy cause are divided among 
thirty agencies that participate in foreign 
war relief, USO activities and other rec- 
reations for the benefit of American 
service men and women in all parts of 
the world. 

In addition to the humanitarian con- 
cepts of the National War Fund toward 
our own people now in the armed serv- 
ices, distressed people in the devastated 
areas of Europe also participate in the 
bounty of the Fund. 


Surely we are all sympathetic to th 
worthy and high-minded purposes of th: 
National War Fund, and with the mil 
of human kindness in our hearts all o 
us cannot refrain from contributing t 
the best of our ability. 


PITFALLS OF DAIRYING 


War Veterans Warned of Risks b; 
California Dairy Council 


The lure of the soil—a little place o 
his own—seems to be in the blood o 
nearly every man. But the adaptabilit) 
of a man to farming is far from universal 
particularly dairy farming. That is wha 
prompted California Dairy Council t 
issue a digest of information for forme: 
service men, pointing out the pitfalls 
“Success in dairy farming requires eithe: 
special aptitude or training—and capital,’ 
said Secretary Sam H. Greene. 

“Right now there are many opportuni- 
ties for employment both in dairy farm- 
ing and dairy processing. Our advice to 
the many service men who have asked 
us about starting out on their own is 
that they shall first take employment in 
the industry and learn more about it. 
Then they can judge what their chances 
would be in an enterprise of their own,” 
Green said. 

A list of schools and colleges where 
special training is available in the skills 
and theory of dairy operation has been 
compiled and this information, with the 
rest, is intended for circulation to county 
and city centers where veterans apply 
for information. 

—_—_—_e =o 


BUTTER INSTITUTE MEETING 


Chicago, Ill.—Russell Fifer, Executive 
Secretary of the American Butter Insti- 
tute, is calling attention of the member- 
ship to the importance of making eariy 
reservations both for transportation and 
hotel accommodations on the part of 
those planning to be at the 37th annual 
meeting and convention of the organiza- 
tion, which will be held November 26th 
and 27th with headquarters at the Drake 
Hotel. 

Reschedule of this meeting of the in- 
fluential and active butter trade organ- 
ization followed closely on the heels of 
the freeing by the ODT of the wartime 
ban on conventions. 





T. E. ADAMSON, JR. APPOINTED 


D. Cameron Peck, vice-president of 


Bowman Dairy Company, announced 
October 5 the appointment of Thomas 
E. Adamson, Jr. as assistant director of 
public relations for the company. Mr. 
Adamson has been associated with the 
public relations department for five 
years, and with the company for nine 
years. He will serve as assistant to J. A. 
Reitzel, director of public relations. 
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Plan Peacetime Program 


| nd of Producer and Consumer Subsi- 
lies Among Several Demands Voiced 
by National Coop. Dairy Group 


Washington, D. C.—A peacetime pro- 
am for dairy farmers, including the 
ibstitution of fair prices for producer 
id consumer subsidies and the main- 
inance of dairy farm income on a basis 
juivalent to that of other economic 
‘oups, was outlined September 27 by 
e board of directors of the National 

‘ ooperative Milk Producers Federation 
a conference with Clinton P. Anderson, 
cretary of Agriculture. 


In a subsequent session with Con- 
essional leaders, John Brandt, Federa- 
on president, presented the organiza- 
on’s proposal for a self-financing price 
abilization and surplus disposal pro- 
ram. 


In the meeting with Secretary Ander- 
m, the producers’ delegation requested: 


1. Assistance of the Department of 
.griculture in extending a highest-quality 
roduction program throughout the 
ation. 


2. Assistance of the Department to- 
ard more efficiently adjusting seasonal 
1ilk supplies to consumer demands. 


3. Continuance of government par- 
icipation in the campaign to stimulate 
consumption of milk as a beverage. 


4. Assistance in maintaining dairy farm 
ncome on a basis equivalent to that of 
others economic groups, with dairy in- 
come returned to farmers entirely on a 
direct-price (non subsidy) basis. 


Other policy decisions at the two-day 
oard meeting call for the immediate re- 
noval of the roll-back subsidies on but- 
er and the subsidy on cheese, with com- 
ensating increases in price ceilings. It 
vas recommended that dairy feed (pro- 
luction) subsidies be extended through 
lune 30, 1946 with payments on a basis 
o equal 1945 payments. 


Other Recommendations 


The board urged retaining and clarify- 
ng present Wage and Hour Law exemp- 
ions for agricultural plant workers in 
he area of production and ir the first 
»rocessing of dairy products, and asked 
hat the first processing exemptions be 
‘xtended to ice cream and casein. 

Federation policies also were outlined 
m social security legislation and the full 
‘mployment bill. 

On the quality and efficient production 
rogram the board stated that: 

“As we go into the period of peace, 
ve realize that we must shift our em- 
vhasis from quantity to still higher qual- 
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ity; that we must make the finest possible 
product for the American people. 


“The next problem facing us is that 
of adjusting our supplies more evenly to 
market requirements. The war and its 
demands disrupted our orderly breeding 
schedules. Our need is to establish these 
schedules so that our milk production 
will be more evenly balanced throughout 
the year. 


“We ask that the government give the 
same emphasis in peace time as in war 
to the use of milk, not only as a food but 
as a beverage. It is our studied judgment 
that in further developing this beverage 
outlet we can do quite as much toward 
preventing any possible post-war sur- 
pluses as by any other means which can 
be taken.” 





MILK COMPANY PROFITS 


Less Than 1/3c a Quart Shown in 
Report Based on 244 Firms 


Profits of milk companies have been 
less than one-third of a cent a quart—.3 
of a cent to be exact—according to an 
Indiana University Bureau of Business 
Research nation-wide study of milk dis- 
tribution costs. 


The cost of raw milk delivered to the 
plant along with the wages and salaries 
of workers took nearly 82 cents of each 
sales dollar. Expenditures for plant, de- 
livery, and office supplies and services 
required 7.28 cents of each ‘dollar of 
sales, while taxes, insurance and depre- 
ciation accounted for 5.96 cents of each 
dollar received by the milk distributors. 


Bottles and other containers cost 3.22 
cents for each dollar of product sold. 
Operating costs totaled 98.02 cents, leav- 
ing an operating profit of 1.98 cents for 
each dollar of sales. 


The study, made for the Milk Industry 
Foundation, was based on reports direct 
to the bureau from 244 companies in 
major cities throughout the country with 
sales in excess of $583,000,000 in 1944. 


The Indiana University cost study was 
made following a national poll of con- 
sumer opinion by the Opinion Research 
Organization which showed 43 per cent 
of the consumers think distributors make 
from 3 cents to 9 cents a quart profit. 


The poll of consumer opinion also 
showed that only three out of every ten 
consumers know anything about govern- 
ment subsidies which hold down retail 
prices. 


oo 


TAKES OVER CREAMERY 


Veblen, S. D.—Albert P. Tobkins has 
taken over the operation and manage- 
ment of the Veblen Home Creamery & 
Produce Co. Mr. Tobkins succeeds Harry 
Kittleson. 


E. O. D. Satisfaction 


Survey by Crosley Organization Indi- 
cates Unwillingness of Housewives to 
Pay Higher Price for Daily Delivery 


Eighty per cent of the housewives in 
the Metropolitan New York area, who 
have milk delivered to their homes, are 
satisfied with the present method of 
every-other-day delivery, a survey by 
Crossley, Incorporated, revealed Octo- 
ber 4. 

The survey also showed that 76 per 
cent of home delivery consumers in the 
same area would be unwilling to pay 
11/3 cents more per quart for return 
to every day delivery. 

The Crossley survey of milk consum- 
ers covered the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan area, including New York 
City, Nassau and Westchester counties 
and representative sections of northern 
New Jersey. The survey,’ conducted 
through street interviews, was the result 
of an adequately distributed sampling 
of housewives in the area studied. 


In answer to the question “Would you 
be willing to pay 1 1/3 cents more per 
quart than you are now in order to have 
milk delivered every day?” 70.7 per 
cent of those interviewed in New York 
City and 82.5 per cent of those in subur- 
ban New York and New Jersey said they 
would not be willing to pay the added 
cost for every-day delivery. 

A total of 81.7 per cent in the entire 
area surveyed stated they were satis- 
fied with every-other-day delivery. Only 
16.3 per cent of those interviewed in 
New York City, and only 17.3 per cent 
in the suburbs and New Jersey replied 
“no” to a question: “Have you found 
every-other-day delivery of milk satis- 
factory?” 

This survey indicates that 34.5 per 
cent of New York City consumers have 
their milk delivered at home, while in 
the suburban districts—including New 
Jersey—64.1 per cent of consumers de- 


pend upon home delivery. 
: aonmemntaiidjeusene 


DIVERSEY APPOINTMENTS 


The Diversey Corporation, specialists 
in food plant sanitation announces the 
appointment of G. R. Parish to the post 
of Central Division Manager. Mr. Parish 
was formerly manager of Diversey’s 
Cleveland Division. 

He will be located in Chicago, head- 
quarters of Diversey’s Central Division. 

B. M. Kaple who has served as both 
field service representative and district 
manager was recently appointed man- 
ager of the Cleveland Division of The 
Diversey Corporation. 

He will make his headquarters at Di- 
versey’s Cleveland Offices in the Term- 
inal Tower Building. 
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Keeping Quality 
Milk Held Several Days Highly Satis- 
factory Due to Modern Processing 
and Handling Methods 


Milk sold and delivered under govern- 
ment-imposed wartime economy prac- 
tices, including every-other-day-delivery, 
was satisfactory as to quality and flavor, 
a Cornell University dairy professor re- 
cently reported. 


In a companion report to one on dis- 
tribution costs, Dr. A. C. Dahlberg point- 
ed out that a wholesome product, which 
would retain its keeping qualities for 
several days when stored properly, reach- 
ed consumers in the New York-New Jer- 
sey metropolitan area during the past 
year. 

The study was undertaken to learn 
the keeping quality of pasteurized milk 
at various temperatures that prevail in 
home storage and which might have been 
influenced by every-other-day deliveries. 


With improved refrigeration in the 
homes, milk can be held safely and satis- 
factorily for at least four days, Dr. Dahl- 
berg stated. “In recent years,” he said, 
“the quality of milk has improved and 
more families are equipped with good 
home refrigerators. Both of these changes 
should increase the time that milk may 
be held in a fresh, wholesome condition.” 


For the study, pasteurized milk was 
obtained from the regular supply of six 
milk plants that processed daily about 
800,000 quarts. The milk was handled 
as three different lots—one brought im- 
mediately to the laboratory for study, 
the second held at room temperature for 
six hours before analysis, and the third 
taken after it had made the rounds on 
the delivery route. 


Bacteriological Analyses 


Stored at three different temperature 
ranges, the milk was subjected to daily 
bacteriological analysis for five days dur- 
ing July and August and October. Dur- 
ing a fourth month, February, flavor 
alone was studied. 


Initial milk quality, as shown by aver- 
age bacterial counts, revealed little dif- 
ference in all three lots, but slightly 
higher counts obtained for the milk held 
six hours at room temperature. 


When stored at 35 to 40 degrees Fah- 
renheit, bacterial counts were lower after 
four days of storage than they were in 
the fresh milk, the Cornell dairy pro- 
fessor reported. Milk is seldom stored 
longer than four days after bottling even 
when the consumer receives two days’ 
supply at one delivery. 

“Temperatures in mechanical refrig- 
erators and good ice boxes in the homes 
of consumers generally do not exceed 
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50 degrees F., which is regarded as 
critical in storing perishable foods for a 
few ‘lays. Up to this point the quality 
of milk as determined by flavor was good 
for at leact four days.” 


The Corneil professor found that aulk 
hauled on the route before delivery to 
the laboratory was as good in quality as 
that delivered directly from the plant, 
indicating that the practice of icing milk 
on the delivery trucks is efte. tive even in 
warm weather. 


“Some of the milk lost a part of its 
flavor after 4 days, but no pronounced off- 
flavors impaired its acceptability as a 
good-flavored product even after 7 days,” 
Dr. Dahlberg said. 


———__e —m 


NEW WAYS TO PRESERVE FOOD 


Freeze - drying Aids Retention of 
Fresh Natural Flavor 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Two new methods 
of food preservation that show promise 
are freeze-drying, learned from preserv- 
ing blood plasma, and electronic heat 
blanching, Dr. Elmer H. Stotz, head of 
the chemistry department at Cornell 
University’s agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in Geneva, N. Y., declared recently 
in a General Electric Science Forum 
address. 

“The use of electronic heat,” said Dr. 
Stotz, “has been suggested for several 
purposes. For instance, it might be use- 
ful for removing the last traces of mois- 
ture from dehydrated foods. We might 
apply it to packaged flour and cereals to 
destroy mold, or insects. And it may 
be a means of preserving the texture and 
the vitamin content of frozen or dried 
vegetables.” 


He said that the method of drying 
by the process called “freeze- 
drying” was learned from the chemists 
who are preserving blood plasma and 
penicillin. “They freeze the material 
first, put it in a container and then 
pump out all the air,” Dr. Stotz explain- 
ed. “The resulting vacuum causes the 
ice to evaporate more quickly, and the 
water vapor is collected in another part 
of the apparatus. The material which 
is being dried maintains a temperature 
20 or 30 degrees below zero.” 

With regard to the application of 
electronic heat to the food, he said that 
“there is much less loss of vitamin C 
during electronic blanching, than there 
is when we use steam or hot water.” 


It may be possible to use this elec- 
tronic principle in canning and bottling 
food, too, Dr. Stotz asserted. “It is often 
necessary to overheat food in the can- 
ning process in order to sterilize it. And 
you get undesirable changes in color and 
flavor. But internal heating by electron- 
ics might shorten the processing time, 
and give us a better product,” he said. 


Anderson Endorsemeni: 


Secretary of Agriculture Urges Reten 
tion of Wartime Milk Economies and 
High Per Capita Consumption 


Many of the economies in milk dis 
tribution developed during the wa 
should be continued in peacetime in th: 
opinion of Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson. 


“The Department of Agriculture i 
very keenly interested in efficient pro 
cessing and distribution of whole milk,’ 
he said, “as fresh whole milk is one o 
our most nutritious and healthful foods 
All authorities are anxious that its per 
capita consumption be expanded. We 
are all especially anxious that our wai 
time gains in per capita milk consump 
tion be retained. 


“At the same time, the sale of whole 
milk for fluid purposes is one of our lead- 
ing sources of cash income to farmers. 
Fair prices for a large volume of fluid 
milk sales, therefore, are a major peace- 
time objective for American agriculture. 
The attainment of this dual objective re- 
quires maximum efficiency in milk pro- 
cessing and distribution. 


“Many lessons in economy and ef- 
ficiency in food processing and distribu 
tion have been learned during the recent 
war years when it was necessary for rea- 
sons of national security to conserve on 
the use of rubber, gasoline, trucks, labor, 
and materials. Some of the wartimé prac- 
tices may prove to be impractical in 
peacetime or to be inconsistent with basic 
peacetime objectives of full employment 
and full freedom of individual initiative 
and action. 


Maintain Economies 


“Many of the wartime economy meas 
ures, however, should be equally applic- 
able in peacetime, and may well help ma 
terially to achieve peacetime objectives. 
This would appear to be true of most 
of the wartime economy measures de 
veloped for the processing and delivery 
of fresh whole milk, and to this extent 
both Government and Industry will be 
remiss in their responsibilities to public 
welfare if such measures are allowed t 
be abandoned. 


“The “Department of Agriculture i 
wholly sympathetic with the efforts whicl 
the milk industry is making to retair 
wartime efficiencies, and within the 
framework of national policy, stands will 
ing to encourage and promote progres 
sive action in that direction.” 

Secretary Anderson’s views were ex 
pressed in a statement made to Col. B. F 
Castle of Washington, D. C., presiden 
of the Milk Industry Foundation, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
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Make sure 


IT’S YOU’ VITAMIN D MILK 


General Mills, Inc. 
Checial Commodities Division 
MINNEAPOLIS 15. MINN. 80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4.N_Y 


Ictober, 1945 


But, first, let’s face the fact that Vita- 
min D Milk can have an odd sales 
set-up. 

Your best consumers—youngsters 
like the lad above—don't buy Vita- 
min D Milk, but they drink it. On 
the other hand, the ones who buy— 
like Ma and Pa—don’t drink it (not 
enough of it, anyway). 

Naturally, this puts a heavy load 
on your advertising because you are 
selling indirectly in behalf of a prob- 
ably disinterested third party. So, 
you need advertising material that 


gets the utmost sales impact in the 
quickest possible time. 

With these facts in mind, we de- 
signed the General Mills ‘Dollars for 
Dairies’’ conversion program espe- 
cially to help you sell your Vitamin 
D Milk quickly and effectively .; . 
and to take advantage of the growing 
market for Vitamin D Milk in the 
younger age group. No less than seven 
complete campaigns are included; 
each ‘“‘tailor-made’’, to get definite 
sales results. Write now for com- 
plete information. 





Develops Quality Plan 


Minnesota Group Works Out Milk 
Grading and Pricing Schedule to Im- 
prove Output of All Dairy Products 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A timely move to 
assure markets and top prices for quality 
milk during the coming months has been 
initiated by farmers, creameries and pro- 
cessors in three Minnesota counties. Al- 
though similar plans have been tested in 
other parts of the country this program 
is one of the most comprehensive adopt- 
ed and put in operation. 


Grading standards established by the 
“Minnesota Dairy Fieldmen and Inspec- 
tors Association” have been accepted in 
Douglas, Pope and Todd counties as the 
basis for cream and milk payments. 


According to Ben Zakariasen, manager 
of the quality control division of Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., many cream- 
eries in the area affected have been op- 
erating under a milk and cream grading 
program supervised by Land O'Lakes. 
“Considerable improvement has _ been 
made,” stated Zakariasen, “but we antici- 
pate that further advances in quality will 
be encouraged, especially among sub- 
standard producers whose milk and 
cream must be judged on the basis of 
competitive quality standards. 


Dairy Farmers Set to Go 


“The adoption of grading standards 
shows: the willingness of the farmer to 
do his part in inaugurating a complete 
program for quality milk products. Uni- 
form price differential payments on a 
broad geographical scale should soon 
follow this step,” said Zakariasen. 


Under the plan now in operation milk 
will be graded as “extra”, “standard” 
and “undergrade” with a differential of 
10c per 100 pounds between grades on 
skimmilk delivered in the form of whole 


milk. 


A 8c per pound butterfat differential 
between the fat purchased in cream is 
based on a grading of “sweet”, “number 
1” and “number 2.” 


“There should be sufficient compensa- 
tion for quality,” said Zakariasen, “to 
accomplish our objective for a ‘better 
dairy product at a better price’. The 
dairy farmer who takes the time and 
uses the equipment to obtain a quality 
product is doing himself and the industry 
a real service. With this plan he will be 
paid for his efforts.” 


The _ committee and _ participating 
creameries and cooperatives voiced the 
hope that the entire northwest would 
soon benefit from the adoption of similar 
plans. According to Zakariasen, the 
dairy farmers of this region can win a 
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bigger share of eastern’ markets at better 
prices with the end product of this pro- 
ject,—quality milk products. 


REVISE TIN QUOTAS 





Washington, D. C. — Tin quotas for 
fluid milk shipping containers will now 
be calculated on a pre-war base period 
in place of the 1944 base period to bring 
reconversion uses more closely in line 
with pre-war operations, the War Pro- 
duction Board said October 5. However, 
total tin permitted for use by the in- 
dustry will not exceed previous quotas 
due to continued shortage of supply of 
the metal. 


Through the issuance of Direction 3 
to the Tin Order (M-43) quota allow- 
ances for fluid milk. shipping containers 
up to July 1, 1946, will be an amount 
proportional to the applicant’s average 
usage of pig tin in the 1938-1941 period 
inclusive, less the amount used in the 
third quarter of 1945. 

This action was taken to allow former 
manufacturers of milk containers who 
had switched to war work to re-enter 


their former manufacturing field. 
oo —___——_ 


OKLAHOMA SHORT COURSE 


Stillwater, Okla—H. C. Olson, Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Manufacturing at Okla- 
homa A. & M., College, has announced 
that a five-day short course in dairy man- 
ufacturing will be offered by the Okla- 
home Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Department of Dairying, November 
13-17, inclusive. The short course work 
will be devoted to discussions and dem- 
onstrations in the manufacture of butter, 
cheese, ice cream and market milk, with 
a part of the program reserved for the 
control of milk supplies, especially for 
the benefit of milk inspectors. 

The short course will be conducted by 
the regular members of the staff of the 
Department of Dairying in addition to 
a number of guest speakers. No registra- 
tion fee is required. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the Department of Dairy- 
ing, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water. 





THATCHER DIVIDENDS 


The 120th consecutive preference 
stock dividend of the Thatcher Manu- 
facturing Company was voted at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors at Elmira 
Wednesday, September 19. The dividend 
will be paid on November 15 to stock- 
holders of record October 31, 1945. 

Franklin B. Pollock, company presi- 
dent, also announced the election of F. 
Kingley Rodewald to the Board of Di- 
rectors. Mr. Rodewald is vice-president 
and assistant to the president. 


Frozen Milk for Army 


Refrigeration Equipment Manufac 


turers Believe Quick Freezing Has 
Great Post-war Potential 


Chicago, Ill.—According to a recen 
statement by the Refrigeration Equi 
ment Manufacturers Association, resi 
dents of areas where fresh whole mil 
is not always available soon may be as 
sured of a constant dependable suppl 
as result of a new development in quick 
freezing which has enabled the Arm 
to keep whole milk as long as thre: 
months at a time. This method now i 
being used successfully on hospital ship 
so sick or wounded servicemen may en 
joy and benefit by milk on the long voy 
age home. 


Reports from the War Department t 
the Refrigeration Equipment Manufac 
turers Association disclose that thou- 
sands of pints of frozen whole milk are 
being shipped regularly from Charleston, 
Boston, Minneapolis, New York, New 
Orleans, San Francisco and Seattle. In 
addition, 400,000 pints are being shipped 
monthly to Alaska for the general use of 
American troops stationed there. 

Frozen milk is reported to be “as 
appetizing and as tasty as any to be 
had on the farms of America,” according 
to the Army’s announcement. Research 
workers found that if milk is frozen 
slowly there is a tendency for the fat to 
be thrown out of emulsion and precipi- 
tated so the milk is broken down into 
its constituent parts and proves unsatis- 
factory when thawed out. But if frozen 
with extreme rapidity at a temperature 
of 20 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, it 
freezes into very small crystals, and when 
thawed out is in its original condition. 

Packaged in wax paper containers and 
filled to a certain level allowing for ex- 
pansion during the freezing process, 
they are then placed in a fiber. carton 
for freezing. 


Just as quick-freezing is a necessity, 
slow thawing is desirable. Twenty-four 
hours before using, the milk is put in 


ordinary mechanical refrigerators in 
which the temperature is from 36 to 40 
degrees, Fahrenheit, where it thaws 
slowly. 

The Refrigeration Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association believes that this 
newly disclosed use of mechanical re- 
frigeration for quick-freezing opens many 
possible new fields for civilian use, now 
that the war is over. 


oe nmee 


CONSULTANT IN NEW OFFICE 


A. J. Smith, consultant to the milk. 
ice cream and dairy industries, an- 
nounces that his new office is now lo- 
cated at 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 
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First 20 years of life 
The average human drinks 
4,640 quarts of milk. 


On the basis of today’s accepted usage, the average 
man (and woman, too) during 65 years of life is a 
potential consumer of 12,800 quarts of milk, 8.160 of 
which represent the potential after the 20th year. But 
surveys indicate more than half of all adults drink 
too little milk —or no milk at all. Here is an “un- 
tapped” field for the smart merchandiser to cultivate 
for peak volume during the coming peace years. 


How You Can Get Your Share 


Sell milk as the Lifetime food and capitalize on the 
made-to-order adult market with a 12,800 quart po- 
tential. Government officials, physicians, dieticians, 
educators — and rationing — have helped to create a 
widespread consciousness of food values, a demand for 
vitamin-mineral rich products, especially Vitamin D 
Milk . . . for regular milk, and most other common 
foods, lacks significant amounts of vital Vitamin D. 


Enriched with Vitex* Natural Vitamin D, your milk 
becomes the most nearly perfect food. What a story 


t overlook 


Between 29 and 65 
lis potential rises to 


8,160 quarts of milk. 





to tell: Four glasses a day provide the minimum** 
adult requirements of Vitamin D, calcium and phos- 
phorus. Also 90° of Vitamin B, — 50% of Vitamin 
A — one-third Vitamin B, and Vitamin C — plus im- 
portant amounts of niacin, iron and minerals — plus. 
nearly one-half the protein and one-fourth the food- 
energy required by moderately active adults. 


Let Vitex — with its 96 years of aggregate experi- 
ence in the milk industry — help you get your share 
of the “untapped 45 years” in 3 ways: (1) through 
the practical sales assistance of trained field répre- 
sentatives, everyone an experienced dairyman; (2) 
through tested and proved promotion plans and ma- 
terials; (3) through the use of “Vitex” Natural Vita- 
min D from time-tested marine sources . . . scientifi- 

cally accepted as an effective aid in build- 
ing and maintaining sound teeth. Write 
today for full information. 


VITEX LABORATORIES, Harrison, N. J. 


VITEX offers real sales support 


*Trademark Rez. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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**Adopted by U. S. Food and Drug Admin. 
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MILK DELIVERY 


By Dr. LELAND SPENCER 


Professor of Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Dr. Leland Spencer 


FOREWORD 


This brief report is a summary of the findings per- 
taining to one important phase of a comprehensive study 
by the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station 
concerning the costs of selling and delivering milk in the 
New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area. The details con- 
cerning this and some other aspects of the study are given 
in a preliminary mimeographed report of approximately 
110 pages. The preliminary report, as well as this summary 
statement, deals principally with the distribution of milk 
to consumers on retail routes. Additional facts pertaining 
to milk distribution on wholesale routes and to sales, ex- 
penses, and profits applicable to all operations of several 
leading milk companies will appear later. 


The study was made possible through the cooperation 
of six leading milk companies in the New York-New Jersey 
Metropolitan Area. These companies made their records 
available and also provided necessary funds through re- 
search grants to Cornell University so that an outstanding 
firm of public accountants might be retained to assist in 
the undertaking. The services of Ernst & Ernst, Public 
Accountants and Auditors, who were selected for this pur- 
pose, have been of the highest order. 





URING the great war just ended, the prices paid for 
D mit by consumers increased much less than did the 
returns to producers. The spread between the prices 
paid by consumers and the amount received by producers 
was reduced, even though there were significant advances in 


the wages of persons employed in distribution and in the 
prices of fuel, gasoline, tires, and other supplies. A more 
general understanding of the factors involved in this unusual 
situation may be helpful in dealing with problems that now 
arise in adjusting milk distribution to a peacetime basis. 


Changes in Retail Prices, Farm Returns, and Wages 


The price charged consumers for standard milk delivered 
to the doorstep in New York City in 1-quart bottles will aver- 
age 1.3 cents higher in 1945 than in 1941. Meanwhile the 
amount received by producers for milk distributed in New 
York City has been increased 3.5 cents a quart to meet higher 
costs and to stimulate the greater production required by 
extraordinary wartime demands. During this time there were 
several increases in wage rates of persons employed in milk 
processing and distribution.. The prices of many materials 
and supplies used in the operation of milk plants and routes 
also have advanced. Yet the spread between the price paid 
by the consumer and the amount received by the producer 
has been reduced more than 2 cents a quart. 


Had it not been for two significant wartime develop- 
ments, milk prices to consumers in the New York-New Jersey 
Metropolitan Area would have gone up much more than they 
did, probably as much as 4 cents a quart. Thus consumers 
have enjoyed a windfall of 2 cents to 3 cents a quart on milk 


1Wage increases to persons employed in milk distribution are emphasized 
somewhat in this report for the reason that wages make up a high per 
centage of the total cost of milk delivery. It is not to be inferred, however 
that the wage rates or earnings of persons so employed are excessive in 
comparison with those of other groups. 


(Please turn to Page 397) 





LEFEEL scotcoH MARINE BOILER 


Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 
Costs are required. 

Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P., 
and all State Boiler Laws. 
Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fired, =. with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and woo 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: By reason of the Oil and Gas Emergency Regulations and the 
Priority Situation, we are in position to furnish complete Grate Assemblies for con- 
verting Oil and Gas fired Boilers to hand fired, Coal Burning Units—also can supply 
repair and replacement parts for all sizes of Leffel Scotch Marine Boilers. 


Write us teday—Address Dept. EPI 


THE JAMES LEFFEL GCO,., Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Additional Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 402 


to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 
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DUAL TYPE “A” 
MILK FILTER 


“/oday, dairy plants of every kind, in every 


part of the country, are speeding up their milk filter- This DAMROW Dual Type “A” 


ing and saving valuable man-hours of time with the Mik (iter has @ copachy of 18,- 
=~ 000 to 25,000 pounds per hour, 


DAMROW Dual Type “A” Milk Filter. For with it, “2 


depending upon the quality of 
you can change the filter cloth in one filter while 


milk, discharge head, and size of pump used. 
pumping from the other without stopping the pump. Tank Size: 100 Gallons. 27” Inside Depth; 
This means doubled milk filtering efficiency! 34” Top Diameter; 30” Bottom Diameter; 
45%" High, Overall. Use the highest tank 


While the arrangements for using this type filter dif- 
possible for best capacity results. . 


fer, depending upon the form of processing, the unit 
is adapted for all milk filtering requirements, whether MAIL THE COUPON, below, for full infor- 


at the receiving end or at other stages of operation. nation ane Oenemnn deren me OAT 
Dual Milk Filter. 


oy YN od ROW 204 Western Ave. © Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Please send us information and Bulletins cover- 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE ing the Damrow Dual Type “A” Milk Filter. 


Firm 
DAIRY INDUSTRY aaa 
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Keeping Quality of Pasteurized 
Milk in the New York Area” 


Preliminary Survey of a Study to Detefmine Best Operating Pro- 


cedures to Insure Low Bacterial Counts and Fine Flavor 


(By A. C. Dahlberg, Department of Dairy Industry, Cornell University) 


HIS STUDY was undertaken to de- 
“Tense the keeping quality of pas- 

teurized milk as it exists today on 
the market of the New York Metropoli- 
tan area which includes New York City 
and adjacent municipalities in New York 
and New Jersey. It is important to know 
just how long milk can be maintained 
in a satisfactory condition at various 
temperatures. In recent years the qual- 
ity of milk has improved and the tem- 
perature of storage, especially in homes, 
has decreased. Both of these changes 
should increase the period of time that 
milk may be held in a fresh, wholesome 
condition. The problem has both eco- 
nomic and public health aspects. 


The pasteurized milk was obtained 
from the regular supply of six milk plants 
that processed daily about 800,000 
quarts. The milk was handled as three 
different lots, namely, milk which was 
brought immediately to the laboratory 
for study, milk which was left at room 
temperature for six hours before the 
study commenced, and milk which was 
taken around in a delivery truck before 
being brought to the laboratory. In the 
laboratory the milk was stored at 35-40 
deg. F., 45-50 deg. F. and 55-60 deg. F. 
It was subjected to daily bacteriological 
analysis for five days. The study was 


*Acknowledgements: Several of the leading milk 


New York-New Jersey Metro 
assisted in financing this study 
through research to Cornell University 
These companice cooperated by supplying milk 
from their plants and by making laboratory facili- 
available 


ompanies in the the 
politan area 
grants 


s also 


lies 


conducted in July and August, October 
and February. The study in February 
was limited to flavor. 
Initial Milk Quality 
The freshly pasteurized milk when 
collected from the plants had an initial 


A. C. Dahlberg 
arithmetic average standard plate count 
of about 12,000 bacteria per ml. in the 
cool month of October and about 13,000 
in the warm months of July and August. 
The highest count on an individual quart 
of fresh milk was 31,000 in October and 
64,000 in August. Slight increases in 
average counts were obtained for milk 
held at room temperature for six hours 
and sometimes for route returns, the 
highest counts on one quart of milk ris- 


ing to 54,000 in October and to 100,000 
in August?The flavor of the milks was 
scored excellent. It°may be conserva- 
tively stated that the quality of this milk 
was very satisfactory as shown by this 
study. 


Keeping Quality at 35-40 Deg. F. 


A storage temperature slightly above 
freezing was commonly employed in 
commercial dairies and in ‘some homes. 
At 35-40 deg. F. the bacterial counts of 
the milks decreased during the first day 
of storage in October, but this did not 
occur in July and August. However, in 
both warm and cool weather the bacterial 
counts were lower after four days’ stor- 
age, when the last tests were made, than 
they were in the fresh milk. No endeavor 
was made to learn the length of time 
that the milk could be held below 40 
deg. F. without bacterial increases as 
four days seemed long enough to cover 
commercial practices. Some of the milk 
lost a part of its fresh flavor after 4 days, 
but no pronounced off-flavors impaired 
its acceptability as a good flavored prod- 
uct even after seven days. 


Keeping Quality at 45-50 Deg. F. 


The temperatures in mechanical re- 
frigerators and good ice boxes in the 
homes of consumers generally do not 
exceed 50 deg. F. This temperature is 
regarded as critical in the storage of per- 
ishable foods for a few days. Milk de- 
livered directly from pasteurization 
plants to the laboratory and held at 45- 
50 deg. F. maintained the same average 
bacterial content until the beginning of 
the third day. At the end of the third 
day the average bacterial count in Octo- 
ber had risen from 12,000 to about 16,- 
000, an insignificant increase. In July 
and August the average count at the end 
of the third day had risen from 14,000 
to 67,000, an increase that certainly 
would be of no health importance. Even 
after four days the average counts of 
the milk were only 39,000 in October 
and 198,000 in July and August. 


The milk hauled on the route before 
delivery to the laboratory was as good 
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The Rea Maatitis Test Kid 


® Surpasses All Types of Indicator Tests @ 
Not just another indicator test, but a new, improved 


principle. 


mild and chronic stages as well as more advanced stages. 


Retail Price, 2.00. Jobbers and Distributors Wanted. 


THE REX CORPORATION 


BURLINGTON 


Extremely accurate, simple, compact. 


Detects 


IOWA 
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BUILT IN 
CAPACITIES 
of 


2000 GALLONS 
2500 GALLONS 
3000 GALLONS 
3500 GALLONS 
4000 GALLONS 


With or without ver- 
tical circulating coil 
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Stainless Steel 


MILK STORAGE TANK 


From the inside out, here’s what you get in the “SORCO” 
MILK STORAGE TANK: 

—16 gauge stainless steel liner, with all seams arc-welded, 
ground and polished to a smooth sanitary finish. Easy to 
clean! 

—Bottom of tank pitched 6 inches for perfect drainage to a 
2 or 3 inch sanitary outlet. 

—4 inch asphalt insulated walls, jacketed in reinforced 3/16” 
steel. Furnished in white acid and alkali-proof plastic finish. 


EARLY DELIVERY —At present we are in posi- 


tion to make prompt delivery. Write us at once stating 
your requirements and we will quote you. Be sure 
to state whether cooling coil is desired. 


THE SORENSEN CO. 


4033 23RD AVE. S. . MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 


Manufacturers of Sorensen’s Retin, E-P-Buttons, 
and other Dajry Specialties 





in quality as that delivered directly from 
the plant to the laboratory. It is cus- 
tomary to place fine ice upon the bottles 
in the crate to be taken on the route. 
This is not done to milk placed in the 
plant refrigerators. Consequently, the 
route milk may be cooled better for a 
few hours than milk in refrigerators and 
this accounts for the good keeping qual- 


ity of milk that had been on milk routes.. 


Milk was held for six hours at room 
temperature to approximate very poor 
milk handling which might be the situa- 
tion if the consumer failed to place the 
milk in the refrigerator promptly after 
delivery. In October the room tempera- 
ture was about 70 deg. F. and this treat- 
ment had no significant effect on milk 
quality. In July and August room tem- 
perature was 80-86 deg. F. and exposure 
of milk to this temperature for six hours 
before refrigeration hastened increases in 
bacterial count by one day. 


The bacteriological evidence indicates 
that milk in all instances kept in good 
condition for at least three days at 45-50 
deg. F. However, the quality of the 
milk as determined by flavor was good 
for at least four days. 


Keeping Quality at 55-60 Deg. F. 


A temperature of 55-60 deg. F. is not 
adequate for the storage of perishable 
food since it is known that many bacteria 
grow well at this temperature. When 
the pasteurized milk was held at 55-60 
deg. F. in October the bacterial counts 
showed no increase in one day. How- 
ever, in August the average counts in- 
creased in one day from 15,000 to 77,000 
for the route return milk, and from 24,- 
000 to 125,000 for the milk held six 
hours at room temperature. These 
counts confirm the fact that the bacteria 
begin to multiply promptly at this tem- 
perature. The flavor of the milk remained 
good for two days but some samples 
showed high acid in three days. It is 
obvious that milk should not be stored 
above 55 deg. F. 


New England Promotion for 
Every -Other-Day Deliveries 


Milk Dealers Cooperatively Carry Forward Intelligent Plan of 


Education for Consumers 


HE NEW ENGLAND dairy indus- 
try recently carried through a con- 
structive, co-operative plan of edu- 
cation for the consumers of milk in an 
effort to retain permanently the system 
of every-other-day milk deliveries. 
The old maxim “In Times of Peace 
Prepare for War” has been revised by 
this group to “The Plans of War Are 
the Plans of Peace”. Started as a nec- 
essary and essential wartime economy, 
“E.O.D.” delivery was viewed in Janu- 
ary, 1942 with a degree of mixed emo- 
tions because it reversed a system of 
daily service that had become, over 
many years, a firmly established prin- 
ciple. It took a World War and the dis- 
location of every factor essential to such 
a service to accomplish such a revolu- 
tionary change. 


Acceptable to All Interests 


However, despite gloomy forebodings 
and pessimistic doubts, E.O.D.—a war- 
time necessity became a peacetime vir- 
tue—profitable and acceptable to pro- 
ducer, distributor and customer—not to 
mention the general acclaim of the route 
salesmen. 


Some two months prior to V-J Day, a 
group of Whiting Milk Company execu- 
tives started the ball rolling by laying 
out a complete plan of promotion for 
the retinning of E.O.D. delivery. In- 
cluded in this group were President A. A. 
Stickler, Vice-President Werner Will- 
mann, Sales and Advertising Manager 
Robert A. Burns, Director of the Country 


Who Respond Favorably 


Department Wesley Bronson and J. Ray- 
mond Miniter, Executive Vice-President 
of their Advertising Agency, Ingalls- 
Miniter Company of Boston. It had al- 
ways been a principle of Whiting Milk 
Company advertising to gear its plans 
to the welfare of the industry with the 
idea that Whiting would always share, in 
due proportion, the profits of the dairy 
group as a whole. 


Conceived, at first, as a Whiting edu- 
cational campaign to promote the con- 
tinuation of every-other-day deliveries, 
the entire plan for weeks proceeded 
through various stages of development 
until the ultimate form of presentation 
seemed tactful, comprehensive and con- 
vincing. 


Plan of Action Broadened 


But during this embryonic period, 
world affairs had moved with speed far 
beyond the expectation of most business 
men in the onward rush of events “war” 
almost overnight changed to “V-J Day 
Peace” necessitating a change from in- 
definite possibilities to new realities. 
Hence in forty-eight hours the Whiting 
E.O.D. advertising had to be adapted to 
the theme of today rather than the pos- 
sible exigencies of the future. 


Here, then, was the Whiting plan 
ready for public advertising—but under 
the new conditions it seems to be an in- 
dustry project rather than an individual 
effort. At the suggestion of President 
Stickler, it was decided to review the 
publicity with other key figures in the 





Write us 


about your requirements 
We will be happy when we can call on you 
again but in the meantime will be glad to 
hear from you by mail as to your needs. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED NON-SETTLING SYRUP AND POWDER 
— NOG HEALTH FOOD (Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Eggs Yolk, 
ete.) —- INVERT SUGAR SYRUPS — FOUNTAIN SYRUPS -- CHOCO- 
LATE FLAVORED SYRUP (For Sterilized Milk Drinks) — DIPPING 


CHOCOLATE — 


CREAM FLAVOR. 


Reasonable quantities of Dairy Syrups Available. 
Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 


IMITATION ORANGE DRINK BASE — ICE 


«TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 


Capt. Frank P. Ritenburg 
Sales Mer. 
Serving Overseas 
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i Membership Committee Report 


A. Hi. LAUTERBACH CLAUDE C. GRAY e A little more than a year ago the membership committee 
Minois, Chairman Montana ¢ of ADA announced: “‘This is a job for 48 states!” 
° Now is the time to report progress. Twelve new states 
¢ as listed below, made ADA deductions this June: 
© v Delaware V New Jersey ” Tennessee 
v Kentucky v New Mexico v Texas 
. ” Louisiana # New York ¢ Virginia 
” Maryland ¥ Pennsylvania ¥ Wyoming 
In all, 31 states are now members of ADA through state 
or regional associations. Today the boundaries of ADA 
sweep from border to border and coast to coast. ADAis ¢ 
on the march ... because ADA is an industry-wise, na- . 
tion-wide business-building force working for the good - 
. 
. 
. 
7 
. 





of the industry and its products. 
FRED H. SUHRE DALE N. STEWART a Only 17 states to go... and by their own aggressive 
Indiana Nebraska ° action ADA will be 48 in ’46—all of U.S. A. 
7 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE BUILDING e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


ADA is a federation for nation-wide promotion, ad- 
vertising and research activities supported by the dairy 
farmers throughout the country! 


October, 1945 rer 375 





industry who had, of course, been vitally 
concerned with the entire project but 
whose plans, because of other varied 
problems, had not been carried quite to 
the degree which characterized Whiting’s 
work, 

With this in mind, the entire Whiting 
plan was submitted to the E.O.D. com- 
mittee already existent, which represent- 


ed the key companies in the New Eng- - 


land dairy industry. Meetings were held 
with this committee and the complete 
plan submitted to them. The result was 
extremely gratifying. The committee in 
a final formal session recommended that 
this plan be adopted for the entire in- 
dustry in New England. Following that, 
a meeting of the various companies com- 
prising the New England dairy industry 
was held within twenty-four hours and 
the overwhelming majority of the group 
accepted unanimously the reaction of 
the E.0O.D. committee and adopted the 
Whiting plan for the use of the industry 
members. Quick action followed. 


Newspaper and Radio Advertising 


With scant revision, the advertise- 
ments were completed and arrangements 
were made for their insertion in all the 
key milk distributing areas throughout 
New England. Publicity releases were 
arranged for and editors of newspapers 
were contacted in order to make certain 
of the appearance of the publicity. Many 


That's the typical reaction of our thousands of customers to our 
Every- Other Bay Milk Delivery system the system which has 
definitely brought about a more efficient and greatly improved 
service. Too, it has acted as a vital and important influence ia 
keeping Milk prices down to a normal level (at the same time 
benefiting labor's income). As you may know, the slight increase 
in Milk prices since Pearl Harbor is far below the very sub 
stantial increase in the prices of all other essential foods during 
the wartime period. It ts conceivable that in prewar times this 
over-all reduction in expenses might even have made lower Milk 
prices possible Our customers are on record as favoring the 
mutual economies resulting from Bvery-Other-Bay Delivery 
Your continued cooperation in maintaining this system will 
serve as a powerful factor in holding Milk prices to minimum 


levels. 


THE MILK INDUSTRY 
of New England 


EVERY OTHER OAY DELIVERY 
MEANS EVERY DAY ECONOMY 





of the areas supplemented this advertis- 
ing with radio announcements for which 
special script was sent to the stations 
with particular instructions as to the 
reading of the script itself. In addition 
to this, one of the actual advertisements 
was reprinted and distributed to each 
milk company who, in turn, distributed 
them via its route salesmen to every 
customer on his books. These reprints 
ran well up into the million figure. All 
of this was done under the name of “The 
Milk Industry of New England”. 


It was a tremendously powerful series 
of messages sent directly into the home 
of the consumer. The power of the entire 
campaign was concentrated into a period 
of three weeks, all perfectly coordinated, 
each individual part supplementing the 
effectiveness of the other. 


Broad Consumer Approval 


The general public attitude toward 
E.O.D. deliveries had already been 
found most acceptable. Indeed, in one 
customer survey (as determined by a 
consensus of opinion in the greater Bos- 
ton area) 85 per cent expressed approval 
of its continuance. The obvious economy 
in holding minimum milk prices was too 
apparent for argument. 


As indicative of the theme of this edu- 
cational effort, we quote from one of the 
advertisements used over a three week 











... WHAT IT MEANS 
TO YOU 


Here is a vital message which you, as a Milk customer, should be 
familiar with. It concerns our present Every-Qther-Day Deliv- 
ery system. What you may not realize is that it has been a major 
factor in keeping Milk prices down to present levels. Since Pearl 
Harbor, there has actually been a substantial increase in the 
prices of all other essential foods, yet only a very minor increase 
in the price of Milk! By cutting Milk deliveries in halves, we cut 
mileage in halves... resulting in operational savings (while bene- 
fiting labor’s income) that show in your Milk bill right now. Had 
the Milk industry instituted the same program in prewar days, 
it is entirely possible that we could have even reduced the price 
of Milk. The continuance of Every-Qther-BDay Delivery and its 
mutual economies will certainly prove an important influence in 
maintaining present Milk prices. In fact, so hearty has been our 
customers’ endorsement of £LQ.BD. that they agree it would be 
mutually beneficial to maintain it as an established policy of the 
Milk ‘adustry. 


THE MILK INDUSTRY 
of New England 


EVERY OTHER DAY DELIVERY 
MEANS EVERY DAY ECONOMY 








Specimen Advertisements Used in Connection with E.0.D. Promotion 


period, with the key-note—“Every-Other- 
Day - Delivery Means Every Day 
Economy”. 


“Here is a vital mcssage which you, 
as a Milk customer, should be familiar 
with. It concerns our present Every- 
Other-Day Delivery system. What you 
may not realize is that it has been a 
major factor in keeping Milk prices down 
to present levels. 


Since Pearl Harbor, there has actually 
been a substantial increase in the prices 
of all other essential foods, yet only a 
very minor increase in the price of Milk! 
By cutting Milk deliveries in halves, we 
cut mileage in halves resulting 
in operational savings (while benefiting 
labor’s income) that show in your Milk 
bill right now. Had the Milk Industry 
instituted the same program in pre-war 
days, it is entirely possible that we could 
have even reduced the price of Milk. 


The continuance of Every-Other-Day 
Delivery and its mutual economies will 
certainly prove an important influence in 
maintaining present Milk prices. In fact, 
so hearty has been our customers’ en- 
dorsement of E.O.D. that they agree it 
would be mutually beneficial to maintain 
it as an established policy of’ the Milk 
Industry.” 


Obviously it is too early to determine 
the full effect of this publicity on the 
public consciousness but from first tests 
of the general reaction by the public 
made by actual inquiry and by reports 
from route salesmen, it is evident that 
as far as the consumer is concerned, 
there is every likelihood of their being 
perfectly satisfied with the continuance 
of every-other-day deliveries. Too, the 
entire campaign and the splendid coop- 
erative spirit in which it was carried on 
by every individual member of the in- 
dustry is a tribute to the industry itself 
and final and conclusive proof that com- 
petitive firms can be united in a con- 
structive movement for the welfare and 
benefit of all. 


_——_— oe 


INDIANA ASSN. MEETING 


Annual Convention to Be Held at 
French Lick Springs Nov. 12-14 


Following the recent announcement of 
the Indiana Dairy Products Association 
holding its annual meeting and conven- 
tion at the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
November 12-13-14, the response so far 
indicates a fine attendance, according to 
C. C. Hadley, executive secretary. 

The facilities of this nationally known 
Hoosier hotel and resort offers many con- 
veniences and relaxation, in addition to 
the excellent facilities for holding the 
convention sessions. 

The program committee is planning a 
AA-1 list of speakers upon the pertinent 
problems affecting our industry. 

The “Boosters” promise to give us a 
bigger and better program of entertain- 
ment for the ladies and gentlemen. 
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I. you want power, on an improved, 
quick-starting, easy-to-handle basis, turn to an AMESTEAM GENERATOR. 
It's a package of power—a compact unit that’s easy to install, easy to 


operate, easy to maintain! 
Alb you do is connect water, fuel, electricity and steam... push the 
button, and there’s your power! It’s automatic in operation, so manpower 
requirements are kept at a minimum — and it’s easy to get into, so repairs 
(when necessary) can be quickly completed. 
Designed by AMES, with a background of 100 years of experience, the 
AMESTEAM GENERATOR is the perfect power package for any business 
which requires a power plant that gives maximum performance in mini- 
mum space. 
Write or phone today for full information about a power generator 
that fills your needs—they’re available in units of 10 to 300 horsepower. 


AMES works 


cert.6122 OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
October, 1945 








PASTEURIZATION by 
High TemperaturesShort Time 


Description of Method and Equipment with Outline of Operating 
Procedures — Advantages over Batch Method 


By W. W. CAVANAUGH 
Assistant Manager, Industrial Sales Department, York Corporation 


PART II 
Continued from our September issue) 


UTOMATIC CONTROLS for the 

high temperature-short time pas- 

teurizer are relatively simple as 
there is no loss of regeneration to 
compensate for as in low temperature 
pasteurization. The diagram shows a 
hot water temperature controller, air 
operated and actuated by a bulb lo- 
cated in the hot water line to the plate 
heating section. This controller admits 
steam as required to maintain a prede- 
termined hot water temperature. Flow 
of steam is through a steam pressure reg- 
ulator, which reduces the boiler steam 
pressure to that required for fine control 
of the steam control valve, and through 
the steam control valve to a steam and 
water mixer located on the hot water set. 
\ full-sized by-pass is available for op- 
eration by hand in the event of controller 
failure. 


Hot water is pumped from the hot 
water set to and through the plate heater 
and returned to the surge drum on the 
hot water set, from whence it is recir- 
culated. 


4 thermal limit recorder controller 
with its control bulb located at the pipe 
line holder outlet 


1—Records the temperature of the milk 
leaving the pipe line holder. 

2—Records the frequency and duration 
of operation of the flow diversion valve. 
This record appears on the outer edge of 
the chart. 


3—Operates the flow diversion valve 
through actuation of a solenoid valve re- 
leasing air pressure when milk is in di- 
version flow. 


Air piping through the solenoid valve 
is arranged to provide accelerated heat- 
ing during milk diversion. In doing so 
full boiler pressure is exerted on the 
steam control valve allowing this extra 
steam to increase water temperature and 
thereby do increased work in the plate 
heater. York systems also have a patent- 
ed feature supplied on balance tanks 
wherein diverted milk flows directly to 
the milk pump suction with little or no 
mixture with cold milk in the balance 
tank, a further aid in speeding diversion. 


Temperature controls, motor starters 
with push buttons and pilot lights for 
the various pumps, and an electric clock, 
all mounted on and in a panel board, 
provide a central control point for con- 
venient and simplified operation and pro- 
tection for the instruments. 


Arrangement 

So far we have dealt with the plate 
heat exchanger, its directly related auxili- 
aries, and the work accomplished through 
its arrangement and use as a high tem- 
perature-short time pasteurizer. We will 
now consider some of the conditions for 
its successful application. 

Capacity: There is really no limit in 
capacity. We have single units in opera- 
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tion at hourly flow rates of from 1,370 
pounds up to 30,000 pounds. In some 
cases machines are being operated as 
long as 22 hours daily. 

Time of Milk Flow: The movement of 
milk from storage tank through the pas- 
teurizer to the filling apparatus requires 


an average time of about 1% minutes. 

Milk in System: Volume of milk in the 
system from the float tank to the filling 
apparatus will vary according to rated 
capacity. A 10,000 pound per hour unit 
with 80% regeneration heating, holding, 
and cooling will contain about 24 gal- 
lons of milk. About 8 gallons of this milk 
is at the extreme temperature. 


Procedure to Determine Rated Capac- 
ity: In high temperature-short time pas- 
teurization where milk is heated and held 
close to the temperature-time combina- 
tion where cream line is affected, it is 
important that milk be kept moving 
steadily with the least number of inter- 
ruptions. Where cream line is all im- 
portant, the rated capacity of the unit 
should be close to the actual capacity of 
the bottle washing and bottle or package 
filling machinery. Health Officials will 
check and lock the milk pump, and also 
check the pipe line holder in forward 
flow and diverted flow at such rated ca- 
pacity. To run at less than the rated 
capacity will result in overholding. This, 
however, is usually of little consequence, 
especially where milk is homogenized. 
A careful study of existing procedure for 
processing various milk and milk prod- 
ucts, length of run of each, and method 
of bottling, that is number and size, will 
permit a good selection. 


Other Auxiiliaries 


Milk Storage Tanks: It is customary to 
have one or more storage tanks avail- 
able, dependent upon overall plant ca- 
pacity, for standardizing and to provide 
at least one hour of continuous operation. 

Filters: Either cold filtering prior to 
storage or hot filtering between the re- 
ggnerator and heater is accepted prac- 
tice. For long runs, when filtering hot, 
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“In my opinion Krim-Ko is the chocolate drink for in- 
creasing sales. We have matched it with competition 
throughout this city and find it ranks above all others. 


When it comes to quality and flavor 
—KRIM-KO always wins. For it’s 
the taste that tells. 

“Our chocolate sales prove this. 


“It has helped greatly in getting and holding all of the 
AMERICA’S business in one of our defense factories as well as bring- 
2TO! ing continued compliments from housewives every where 


TASTE-TEST on my route.” 
FAVORITE! KRIM-KO Co., 4830 S. Christiana Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. 
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LUBRIPLATE 
No. 130-A 


LUBRICATION PLUS! 


A SUPER LUBRICANT—A MARVELOUS ANTI- 
SEIZE COMPOUND—A REAL PROTECTION 
AGAINST RUST AND CORROSION. From 
the standpoints of aeneral utility and wide 
diversity of important uses, we do not be- 
lieve there has ever been a lubricant that 
compores with LUBRIPLATE No. 130-A. It 
has everything. The outstanding perform- 
ance of this super-lubricant and its adop- 
tion by industry in general, and the Army 
and Novy ore certainly adequate proof 
of its superiority. Write for copy of bul- 
letin No. 6-41. 
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Write for a booklet, ‘The LUBRIPLATE Film’ 
written especially for your industry 
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two or more filters are usually utilized, 
allowing cleaning without flow stoppage. 

Clarifiers: Clarifiers are likewise ar- 
ranged for either cold or hot operation. 
Cold clarification, we understand, per- 
mits a slightly better cream line. 


Homogenizers: It is usual practice to 
arrange the homogenizer at the outlet 
of the regenerator and to have it move 
the milk through the remainder of the 
system. Arrangement at this point is 
economical as a certain amount of heat 
of compression is added to the milk. 
Some operators, however, prefer to do 
this work at higher temperatures, and 
locate the homogenizer after the heater. 
Arrangement is, therefore, largely a mat- 
ter of preference. Common practice is 
to suck milk through the regenerator and 
deliver it to a balance tank feeding the 
homogenizer, or through a direct pipe 
line with relief back to the float tank. 

Filler Surge Tank: Particularly in view 
of frequent shut-downs of washing and 
filling apparatus, it is usual practice to 
have a surge tank feed the fillers in order 
to avoid excessive pasteurizer stoppage. 
In some cases where numerous grades 
are run,dual tanks are used. Some small 
size installations employ bypasses be- 
tween the filler and float tank. 


Cream Separators: There are three ac- 
cepted methods of cream separation and 
pasteurization in which the H. T. S. T. 
milk pasteurizer is employed: (1) Milk 
is preheated with hot water, or preheated 
by regeneration with skim that has been 
pasteurized, and separated, with cream 
flowing to a batch pasteurizer where it 
is heated and held and then pumped 
through the regenerator against water 
for precooling, and through the final 
cooler where it is reduced to the bottling 
temperature. Resultant skim is either 
pasteurized and cooled; pasteurized and 
run to process tanks; or cooled for stor- 
age. (2) Milk is preheated either with 
hot water or regeneratively, separated, 
and cream run directly through the com- 
plete H. T. S. T. cycle. (3) Milk is pas- 
teurized in its entirety and taken off the 
regenerator, separated, and run_ back 
through the cooler or to a separate cooler 
for final temperature reduction prior to 
bottling. This latter method results in 
both pasteurized cream and _ pasteurized 
skim. 

Operation 

Sterilization: Prior to the first run of 
milk, the entire apparatus and _ sanitary 
piping should be sterilized. We will as- 
sume that the apparatus has been prop- 
erly cleaned, a requisite if sterilization 
is to be effective. Common practice is 
to circulate hot water at a temperature 
of 180-190 deg. F. for from 5 to 10 
minutes through the complete system 
and then to fill the systena with a chlor- 
ine water solution, permitting the solu- 


tion to stand about 5 minutes when it 
is forced out by the first run of milk 
Another method is to do the entire steril 
izing with hot water, circulating it abou! 
15 minutes. Still another_is to circulat: 
only a chlorine-water solution. *Phis lat 
ter is generally at lower than “the pas 
teurizing temperature, and if it «is, ad 
justment of the water temperature con 
troller will permit forward flow. throug 
the diversion valve. 

Pasteurizing: it is usual practice to fol 
low up the sterilizing solution with milk 
forcing it out of the apparatus and draw 
ing off about 10 gallons of milk into ; 
can and later separating for butter fa 
recovery. Where required by the autho: 
ities, however, the machine can be drain 
ed prior to the introduction of milk. Wit! 
the first mentioned method, temperatur: 
controls are set at the pre-determine: 
point, and milk flow and _ pasteurizing 
proceeds with the least effort by the 
operator. Where the machine is drained 
however, regeneration is not immediatel 
available, and for a quick start,the tem 
perature of the hot water must be in 
creased so as to do all the work in the 
heating section. In numerous cases, how 
ever, controls are kept as the set point 
and milk is merely recirculated through 
the flow diversion valve until it reaches 
pasteurizing temperature and automatic- 
ally assumes forward flow. 

Prior to starting milk flow, regardless 
of the starting method employed, the 
plate machine should be set to the cor- 
rect operating tension and all sanitary 
joints should be inspected, especially on 
the milk suction side, as air leakage will 
considerably upset pump performance. 

With planned operation for the vari- 
ous products it is customary to force 
out the preceding product with the one 
following. Experience will quickly deter- 
mine the time required so that a switch 
from one product to the other will result 
in the least mixture of the two. For in- 
stance, we are following up 3.5% milk 
with 4.0%. In about 75 seconds, let us 
say, all of the 3.5% milk is out, the last 
few gallons being a mixture 043.5% and 
1.0%. The switch or machine ’ stoppage 
is then made and from then on the flow 
will be the full 4% milk. 


At the end of the run, the milk is fol- 
lowed up with water to force it out of 
the machine. The last few gallons drawn 
off is a mixture of water and milk, which 
is usually separated to recover butter-f: t. 

Cleaning: Immediately after the 1: st 
run of milk, cold water should be « 
culated through ally milk passages | 
from 15 to 30 minutes to’ precool t 
machine to about 90 deg. F. This is 
highly important procedure for gas! 
preservation. At the same time, if bri 
is the coolerant, it should be drained fr: 
the machine. After proper cooling, cles 0- 
ing is accomplished by circulating a 
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PAT. 2,077,209 


IMPROVEMENT 


Bigger PROFITS FOR YOU 


So small you can hardly see it—yet so big in impor- 
tance that it saves thousands of people from danger- 
ous cuts, scratches and lacerations caused by the 
jagged wire ends of the old type seals. Improved 
Brooks Seals have a smooth beveled tip on the end of 
the wire. This tip can’t possibly scratch hands or 
tear clothing. 


Protect your employees and others against cuts and 
scratches by standardizing on Brooks NEW Non- 
Scratch Wire Amalead Seals. Encourage your pro- 
ducers to use them also. 


Brooks Non-Scratch Wire Amalead Seals safely pro- 
tect milk in transit. They are positively tamper-proof 
and do a big job at small cost. Send for samples 
now. Test this modern seal under your own shipping 
conditions. Endorsed by leading dairymen, health 
departments, and railroad milk committees. Be safe. 
Use “Amaleads.” 


E. J. BROOKS COMPANY 


176 N. 13th STREET NEWARK 7, N. J. 


THAT 
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cleaning solution through the entire milk 
circuit with the machine closed, after 
which both sides of every plate should 
be brushed and rinsed. There are num- 
erous dairy cleaners that will produce 
satisfactory results if the manufacturer's 
instructions are followed. 


In the time between cleaning and sub- 
sequent operation, the plates should re- 
main open to allow thorough draining 


and drying. If closed immediately they 


will collect water and be a splendid 
breeding place for bacteria. One of the 
greatest foes of bacteria is dessication or 
drying; thus a dry machine will assist 





in bacteria control. An inspection of 
surfaces of perfectly dry plates will show 
up any discrepancies in cleaning and 
milk stone removal. Quite often a ma- 
chine will appear perfectly clean when 
wet, but be loaded with milk stone when 
it has become dry. 


The milk pump should not be used for 
circulating cleaning solutions. Miik 
pumps depend upon milk for lubrication, 
and cleaning solutions will quickly wear 
them out. A centrifugal pump such as 
is used for water or brine, or better still, 
most dairy jobbers sell a cleaning unit 
for this purpose. 
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never low enough ¢p prevent bacteria multiplying on 
equipmen irtds. ane ; 
Lo-Bax, t ncentrated, fast killing chlorine bac- 


tericide helps prevent milk spoilage and improves 
quality standards by rigidly controlling bacteria and 
sanitizing all surfaces with which milk comes in 


contact. 


Simple and easy to handle—winter or summer— 
Lo-Bax kills bacteria almost instantly on contact... 
and at amazingly low cost. It dissolves quickly in 
water—hot or cold, hard or soft—to make clear dairy 
rinse solutions. Lo-Bax, with its 50% available chlo- 
rine, is dependable—retains its strength as packed in 


original container. 


Supply all your producers with Lo-Bax this fall 
and winter. You and they will both draw high divi- 
dends in quality. Write for full information. 


athieson 








* 
2) \you'll get high quality milk the year round 
Gy 6 >from your producers who use Lo-Bax in 
<$/watit€r as well as in warm weather. Inside 
res—where milk is handled—are 





*LO-BAX 
50% AVAILABLE 
CHLORINE 


LO-BAX SPECIAL 


A- superior chlorine bac- 
tericide in granular form 
—packed in 2's-lb. bot- 
tles, /2 doz. to the case; 
and in 14-oz. bottles, 1 
doz. to the case. 


LO-BAX POWDER 

A highly efficient chlorine 
bactericide packed in 28- 
oz. bottles, 1 doz. to the 
case. 











THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, W. Y. 


Lo-Bax + Super-Nufos « HTH-15 + Dry lee 

Carbonic Gas + Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aqua 

Caustic Soda + Soda Ash + Bicarbonate of Soda 

Liquid Chlorine «+ Chiorine Dioxide + PH-Plus 

Synthetic Salt Cake + Sodiem Chiorite Products 
Sodium Methylate 














Maintenance 


Plate Heat Exchanger: Except for the 
gaskets, the plate heat exchanger will 
require but little attention. Slide bars 
and threads on tightening nuts should 
be lightly coated with grease, and where 
Alemite connections are provided, they 
should be given an occasional shot of 
grease. Gaskets should be _ inspected 
after each daily cleaning to see that they 
are firmly in place and not damaged. 
Loose gaskets should be recemented in 
and damaged gaskets that would cause 
leakage should be replaced. Manufac- 
turer’s instructions for regasketing should 
be followed and only recommended gas- 
ket cement should be used. A set of 
gaskets properly cared for should last 
for years. If leakage does occur, and 
does not stop during sterilization of the 
machine, do not try and correct it by 
excessive tightening, but replace the gas- 
ket, since excessive tightening may dam- 
age the plates. 


Sanitary Fitting Seats: Bevel and gas- 
ket seats on sanitary fittings, especially 
those on the suction side, should be 
maintained in good condition. Air leak- 
age will result in unsatisfactory per- 
formance. 

Milk Pumy: Continued efficient oper- 
ation of the complete pasteurizer is large- 
ly dependent upon the performance of 
the milk pump. This pump has a real 
job to do in sucking milk through the 
regenerator and moving it on to the fill- 
ers. The plate heat exchanger is en- 
gineered so that vacuum is within ac- 
cepted limits. Excessive air leakage, 
however, will result in reduced capacity, 
increased vacuum, and pump overload. 
The pump, therefore, must receive ex- 
treme care in the handling of parts, in 
washing, and in assembly. Pump capac- 
ity is readily checked by timing the fill- 
ing of a 40 quart milk can at the bottle 
filler or surge tank feeding the fillers. 
Ordinary wear will require periodic ad-. 
justment and relocking the drive to com- 
pensate for any capacity reduction. This 


‘ adjustment usually must be done while 


a health official is in attendance. If the 
pump is a Waukesha, be sure that only 
one head gasket is used, as capacity is 
largely dependent upon the maintenance 
of proper clearance between the head 
and the impellers. 


Hot Water Pump, Coolerant Pump, 
and All Motors: Periodic inspection, 
cleaning, and greasing should be the rule 
to keep them in good operating condi- 
tion. 


Temperature Controls: Air valves in 
the steam pressure controller and the 
hot water temperature controller should 
be cleaned periodically. Air filters should 
be blown out daily. Accuracy of the 
Safety Thermal Limit recorder pen 
should be checked frequently in accord- 
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for maximum 


bottle washing efficiency... 


maximum economy... 


use Solvay Anchor Alkali 


‘‘ctober, 1945 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


S ANCHOR ALKALI 





Solvay Anchor Alkali will not only make bottles come out of 
your washér brighter, cleaner, sterile every time . . . but will 
definitely aid in scale prevention. Comparative tests prove that 
under any water condition the use of this. scientific washing 
compound will result in Jess deposition than most other alkalies. 

You'll also want Anchor Alkali for your washer because . . . 
it’s in dustless, flake form which dissolves completely—provides 
uniform, high strength—rinses free—and acts as a lubricant for 
moving washer parts. That’s a big combination that will cut 
down your over-all bottle washing cost! Try Anchor Alkali 
and see the proof! 

SEND IN COUPON TODAY for complete folder which 
tells you how Anchor Alkali is used. 


ee 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector St., New York 6, WN. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your complete folder describing Anchor Alkali 
for use in dairies. 


Name........... , 
Affiliated with 
EE, ee AO ee See Bae ee ’ 
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wnce with the Manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. This check is important in view 
of the narrow operational limits. Check 
the rubber rings on the Flow Diversion 
Valve and replace if damaged. Examine 
air piping for leaks and occasionally in- 
spect the valve stems on the pressure 
control and steam control valves. These 
should be free moving with stuffing box- 


es but lightly packed. Manufacturer’s - 


instructions should be consulted where 
adjustments to instruments are required. 

Use of Calcium Brine: It has been our 
experience that with reasonable care, 
calcium brine can satisfactorily be used 
as a coolerant in our plate heat ex- 
changers. It is necessary, however, that 
brine at all times be kept alkaline to a 
pH of 9 to 11, and that heat exchanger 
plates be rinsed with clear water each 
time that the machine is opened for 
cleaning. Plates must be brine free dur- 
ing the sterilizing and cleaning opera- 
tions. To prevent freezing, a minimum 
temperature of 25 deg. F. is desirable. 

Check of Holding Time: It is usual 
practice for health officials to check hold- 
ing time with milk in forward flow and 
again with milk being diverted. As there 
is a difference in pump head, there is a 
tendency for the pump to move more 
product during diversion. To compen- 
sate for this difference, an artificial head 
is created in the diversion line. 


There are two methods commonly 
used to check holding time. Each re- 
quires the calibration of flow for rated 
capacity by timing the filling of a 40 
quart can at the fillers, or at the surge 
tank feeding the fillers. . 


In one method holding time is deter- 
mined by means of a saline solution and 
a milli-ammeter or other suitable indi- 
cating instrument (an instrument for this 
purpose is sold under the name of Solu- 
Bridge by Industrial Instruments, Inc.. 
Jersey City, N.J.). In this instrument 
two electrodes are mounted in the center 
of flow at the entrance and exit of the 
pipe line holder. Electrodes are con- 
nected to the Solu-Bridge. A saline so- 
lution is injected at the raw milk outlet 
of the float tank. The Solu-Bridge indi- 
cates when the solution reaches the hold- 
er inlet. Then a stop watch is started 
and time of flow is recorded for the so- 
lution to reach the holder outlet, which 
is indicated on the Solu-Bridge. 


The other method involves the injec- 
tion of a color such as uranin, potassium 
permanganate, or cheese coloring into 
the water flow through a pet cock at the 
holder inlet, and by means of a stop 
watch, timing the flow through the holder 
to another pet cock located at the outlet 
end. After about ten seconds, samples 
are taken in test tubes at each second 
interval so that the first trace of color 
can be seen and the watch stopped. This 
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color system in some cases is used by 
injecting color at the raw milk inlet to 
the machine, and sampling and timing 
at the holder inlet and holder outlet. 


Conclusion 


Field and test observations indicate 
that bacteria reduction by the high tem- 
perature-short time method of pasteur- 
ization is satisfactory. Thermophylic 
bacteria, usually troublemakers in low- 
temperature systems, apparently do not 
cause trouble in high temperature-short 
time systems, even on prolonged runs. 
Thermoduric bacteria, however, appar- 
ently are not appreciably reduced, nec- 
essitating correction at the source of milk 
supply. 


Milk pasteurized by the high tempera- 
ture-short time method usually retains 
its raw milk flavor. The cream line is 
comparable with that obtained with the 
low temperature-long hold system. 


Plate heat exchangers and auxiliaries 
utilize stainless steel wherever milk is in 
contact with metal which, coupled with 
the fact that comparatively little appa- 
ratus is required, usually materially re- 
duces the labor for operation and for 
daily cleaning. 

Briefly summarizing, some of the fea- 
tures of this system are as follows: 


(1) High temperature — short time pas- 
teurization is approved by the U.S.P.H. 
Code, and is commercially satisfactory; 
(2) Bacteria reduction is satisfactory; (3) 
Cream line is equal to that of milk pas- 
teurized by other methods; (4) Milk usu- 
ally retains the raw milk flavor; (5) Less 
labor is required for operation and clean- 
ing; (6) Milk is available at fillers shortly 
after being introdyced into the system; 
(7) Small amount of floor area required; 
(8) Very small amount of milk in system; 
(9) A completely closed cycle avoids 
evaporation losses and infection through 
air borne bacteria; (10) Apparatus is flex- 
ible. Increased capacity or changed oper- 
ating conditions can be readily cared for; 
(11) Operation is practically automatic; 
(12) Pasteurization is positive and uni- 
form; (13) Apparatus has attractive ap- 
pearance; (14) Regeneration allows low- 
est pasteurization cost; (15) Stainless 
steel provides longest life of equipment, 
is easy to clean, and will not, impart 
metallic flavors. 


SWIFT ON PFAUDLER BOARD 





President of Taylor Instruments Elect- 
ed Director at Recent Meeting 

Lewis B. Swift, president of Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
has just been elected to the board of 
directors of The Pfaudler Co., according 
to an announcement by Edward G. 
Miner, chairman of the Pfaudler board. 

Mr. Swift has had a long and active 
career in Rochester industry, having 
started with the Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies in 1904. He entered Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1908 and received his degree 
in mechanical engineering there in 1912. 


He worked in Taylor's industrial sales 
department until 1919 when he organ- 
ized and took charge of the sales en- 
gineering department. In 1928 Mr. Swift 
was elected a Taylor director, and in 
1929 became chief engineer. In 1934 he 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
engineering, research and design. Upon 
the elevation of the late Herbert J. Winn 
to chairman of the board in 1938, Mr. 
Swift was elected to the presidency. 

His many civic and business interests 
include the chairmanship of the Indus- 
trial Management Council, trustee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, member of the 
Rochester Engineering Society and 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 


MANUFACTURERS CONFERENCE 


Urbana, Ill.—The Department of Dairy 
Husbandry of the University of Illinois 
will hold its annual Dairy Manufactures 
Conference November 14, 15 and 16 
at Urbana. The program is planned to 
aid the industry in making their plans 
for reconversion. 

Problems to be discussed will be of 
interest to members of all branches of 
the dairy industry and will include such 
subjects as disposal of dairy wastes, con- 
trolling fat losses, methods for maintain- 
ing purchasing power, farm tenure in its 
relation to profitable dairy farming, fun- 
damental principles involved in a pro- 
gram to improve the quality of milk, 
new developments in the cheese indus- 
try, the south as a future competitor 
with northern dairying, Central and 
South America as a potential market for 
dairy products, the use of the direct 
microscopic count for controlling the 
quality of raw and pasteurized milk, new 
phases of human nutrition, dairy clean- 
ers, new developments in dairy machin- 
ery, methods for increasing the efficiency 
of ice cream and market milk plants, 
technical advances made in the develop 
ment of dried milk and other new types 
dairy products, bacterial phage in rela 
tion to starter and cheese making 
methods for utilizing whey, and good 
housekeeping suggestions for  dair 
plants. 

A fee of $3.00 will be charged thos: 
registering for the three day course. 

Hotel reservations should be made a 
an early date. Requests for rooms ma 
be made directly to the hotels or throug! 
Prof. P. H. Tracy, Department of Dait 
Husbandry, University of _ Illinois 
Urbana. 


=> o-—__—— 


INSTALLING NEW EQUIPMENT 


Bluffton, Ind. — The Hoosier Cor 
densed Milk Company, of which Amo 
Neuhauser is manager, announces tha 
additional’ equipment will be installe 
at the local plant. 
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ra High Pressure Steam a Exhaust Steam Fey Vapor Milk a Cooling Water 


Flow Sheet of a BUFLOVAK Double Effect Milk Evaporator, showing tne course of the steam, vapor 
and milk through the evaporator. The vapor released from the milk being concentrated in the first effect 
is used to operate the second effect. This is possible because the second effect operates at a higher 
vacuum. The milk in the second effect therefore, boils at a lower temperature than the vapor coming 
from the first effect. A Low Head Barometric Condenser reduces headroom. It is equipped with a tur- 


bine driven tail pine pump The exhaust steam from the turbine is used in the first effect of the evaporator. 





BUFLOVAK Double Effect EVAPORATORS are built in sizes and types to meet every operating 
condition. Milk plant operators can step up production 40 to 50 per cent by concentrating before 
drying . . . and effect a 50 per cent savings in steam and cooling water . . . and a 99.9+% recovery 
of solids. 


The general operation of these stainless steel evaporators is simplified, efficient and economical. 
All parts are easily accessible for cleaning so that sanitary conditions can be maintained at all times. 
For a new high standard of quality in evaporated milk products . . . and a wider margin of profit .. . 


INVEST IN A BUFLOVAK! 
Two fully illustrated bulletins are yours for the asking — 


Write for Milk Evaporator Bulletin No. 329 
and Milk Dryer Bulletin No. 327 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 
1627 FILLMORE AVE: BUFFALO 11. WN. Y. 
295 Madison Avenue. New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago 4 
2217 Olive Street, St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway Oakland 12, Cal. 


October, 1945 
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The time-tested smaller Divco designed for 
greatest efficiency and economy on average 
size routes. Thousands now in use. Stand- 
drive and sit-drive operation. Economical 
with gas, delivery time and maintenance. 


DIVC9O CORPORATION 
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CAREFUL management still considers economy important. There is no department in 
the dairy business where economy can make a greater showing than in your delivery 
system. Delivery costs are one of the biggest cost items in your business. The long 
continued savings that you can effect here by using fleets of Divcos can increase 
your profits considerably. Whether your route setup consists of average size retail 
routes — larger retail routes — or semi-wholesale routes, there is a Divco model built 
to do the delivery job efficiently, economically and profitably for many years 
to come. Determine now to DIVCO-ize as rapidly as Divcos become available. 

















The larger Divco with same sturdy construc- 
tion features that mean long-life and trouble- 
free performance. For sit-drive operation. 
This model will add greater flexibility to 
your delivery system at lowest cost to you. 


MAIL ADDRESS: P. O. BOX 3807, PARK GROVE STATION, DETROIT 5, MICH. 
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Treasury Department Set For 


Final Victory Loan Campaign 


Eleven-Billion-Dollar Bond Drive Needed to Wind Up Essential 


Requirements for the Transition Period from War to Peace 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — In a con- 
Wie statement of the essential 

nature of continued fund raising 
for war and post-war needs, the War 
Finance Division of the Treasury De- 
partment points out that the war is over, 
but we haven't paid the bill for it. In 
addition to continuing sales, there must 
be one more big drive for extra bonds, — 
the Victory Loan. 

Why does the Treasury need 11 billion 
dollars in bonds when there is no longer 
a war? Why should people buy Victory 
Bonds after the war is over? These 
quesitons must be answered if the Vic- 
tory Loan is to be a success, and once 
again, the Treasury asks help in putting 
the anwers before the American public. 

Why We Need the Money 

This is why the Treasury is asking tor 
11 billion doliars in the Victory Loan: 

(1) Care of the wounded and rehabil- 
itation of veterans. This job is going to 
be one of the nation’s biggest expenses 
for years to come. Mustering-out pay, 
education, loans, and general administra- 
tion of the G. I. Bill of Rights must be 
added to care of the wounded. 


(2) Cancellation and termination of 
war contracts. Huge sums are still re- 
quired to pay for war materials which 
were ordered, produced, and delivered 
months ago. Where contracts are can- 
celed, payment must be made to con- 
tractors for losses suffered, and as con- 
tracts are terminated, companies drop 
out of the excess profits bracket and our 
taxes go down, thus decreasing Federal 
tax receipts. 

(3) Inflation. While unemployment 
will rise during the reconversion period, 
the big bulk of American wage earners 
will still be earning high wages and will 
have the most money accumulated that 
they’ve had for years. Present figures in- 
dicate that the “inflationary gap” — the 
difference between purchasable goods 
and services and income — will be about 
40 billion dollars this year. In addition, 
American have accumulated about 100 
billion dollars in savings since Pearl 
Harbor. 


If this extra money is saved, it can 
provide a backlog of buying power and 
a steadying influence for years to come. 
Conversely, if people should try to spend 
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it now before many consumer goods are 
available, chaos can result. 

(4) Bringing men home. It’s just as 
expensive as sending them over, and the 
process will go on for an_ indefinite 
period. 


(5) Maintaining armies of occupation. 
Housing, feeding, giving medical care 
to at least two armies abroad is a costly 
business which will go on for some 
time — we don’t know how long. 


“In listing the Treasury’s needs,” of- 
ficials state, “we realize that not all of 
them make good advertising material. 
Asking people to buy bonds to maintain 





their sons abroad is probably useless. 
They'd rather buy bonds to pay for 
bringing their sons home. And explain- 
ing why it costs money to stop buying 
war materials is a fairly complicated job. 

“But when we ask for your support, 
we want you to know the complete storv. 


Why Buy Victory Bonds Now? 

“We believe the American people 
should — and will — lend their money to 
help pay our debts to the men who 
fought our war and were hurt doing so. 
We believe that the care of the wounded, 
the care of families of men killed, and 
the rehabilitation of veterans can be used 
to produce powerful and effective adver- 
tising for the Victory Loan,” officials 
assert. 


“We believe people will buy Victory 
bonds to help pay for bringing our men 
home. And we believe that today, more 
than ever before, people will buy Victory 
bonds in their own self-interest. 





“In the past four years, the American 
people have shown excellent judgment, 
by and large, in their attitude toward 
bond buying. As individuals, as com- 
munities, as a whole, they have, through 
their bond buying, laid the foundation 
for a sound and prosperous post-war 
economy. If they can be persuaded to 
exercise that same good judgment during 
the critical times immediately ahead, we 
have nothing to fear. 


“Today, nearly 90 million Americans 
own War Bonds. Nearly 30 million have 
been buying bonds regularly out of earn- 
ings. These people have learned to save 
and like it. They have accepted bond 
buying as a method of attaining such 
personal goals as owning a home, edu- 
cating children, starting a business. They 
like the idea of having an emergency 
fund for a period of post-war uncer- 
tainty, — a period which is now hard 
upon us. 


“We believe the self-interest theme 
can be used to produce powerful and 
effective Victory Loan advertising. 

“Furthermore, this is the last of the 
War Loans. There will be no more. This 
is the final extra effort we will be called 
on to make. (Though E, as well as F 
and G, savings bonds will continue on 
sale, especially through the payroll sav- 
ings plan.) We believe that this fact in 
itself is a strong sales appeal. We be- 
lieve that we can go to the American 
people, tell them why the money is 
needed, why they should buy for their 
own interest, and say to them, ‘For the 
last time, America — buy extra bonds.’ 
And we believe they'll do it.” 

The Victory Loan begins October 29 
and ends December 8. The overall quota, 
corporate and individual, is 11 billion 
dollars. The quota for individuals is 
4 billion dollars — 2 billion dollars for 
E-bonds alone. In all Victory Loan ad- 
vertising, the bonds will be called Victory 
Bonds instead of War Bonds. 

There will be a new denomination 
bond in this drive, — a $200 Roosevelt 
bond. It is suggested that this new bond 
be featured in a minor way for what it 
is, — the new addition to the line. 


The Slogan and Insigne 


The slogan for the final loan drive is, 
“They finished their job — let’s finish 
ours!”, and the official insignia is a de- 
sign combining the victory wreath and 
liberty torch, with the words “Victory 
Loan” prominently displayed. 

ee 


NEW RECEIVING STATION 


Fort Wayne, Ind. — Plans are under 
way for construction of an 88 x 156 foot 
milk receiving plant at the intersection 
of Roads 27 and 427 by the Wayne Co- 
operative Milk Producers, Inc., 340 East 
Berry St. 
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“ SURVEYS PROVE THAT 
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i PREFERS THATCHER) T-SQUARES 


4 Mrs. Housewife prefers the TSSQUARE milk bottle .... and why 
ry 

shouldn't she like it! Here is a “space-maker” designed especially for her 
on 
elt 


refrigerator where space is at a premium. Easier to handle and pour, it's 


little wonder she likes to buy milk in the compact T-SQUARE. 


ish 
le- There's a Thatcher repre- | i | ( Hl ) if 
nd 
” sentative near you. Ask about 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


the T-SQUARE or write to ... ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ot 














The development of machinery and equipment for T-Square milk * handling has been retarded due 
{o present conditions. Our daily output is limited, but we expect to be able to handle new T-Square conversion 


orders in quantity in the near future. 
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New Klenzade Plant 


Opening Ceremonies Marked by Ad- 


dresses from Authorities and 


Experts on Dairy Sanitation 


Klenzade Products, Inc., of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, formally opened its new plant 
at 251 Wheeler St., September 15. The 
new plant combines all operations at one 
centralized point—general offices, sales- 
rooms, chemistry laboratory, packaging 
divisions, shipping rooms and other de- 
partments. 

Total area of the 
new structure is 40,- 


000 square feet. 
When final installa- 
tions have been 


made, the plant is 
expected to increase 
its output from 300 
per cent to 500 per 
cent, according to 
Arthur L. Shogren, 
president of the 
firm. 


There are some 30 different products, 
each formulated for a specific need, man- 
ufactured by the Klenzade company, in- 
cluding compounds for cleaning mechan- 
ical can washers, milking machines, milk- 
ing utensils, pasteurizers and cream sep- 
arators. In addition, the company manu- 
factures a boiler compound for removing 
scale and preventing it from forming. 


Much of the growth of the company 
may be traced to its unique truck route 
delivery system in which calls are made 
on various dairy and food processing 
plants at regular intervals. Efficient lab- 
oratory and technical assistance is thus 
brought directly to customers by men 
who are picked and trained for this work 
and who have had a strong background 
of technical training and experience. 

Preceding the formal opening of the 
new plant a number of prominent ex- 
perts were brought in to lecture to visi- 





Klenzade Plant, 


tors. Prof. P. H. Tracy, head of the dairy 
department in the University of Illinois, 
spoke on the subject, “Proper Cleaning 
of Plant Equipment.” 


Dr. W. H. E. Reid of the University 
of Missouri, told the visitors about “The 
Milk Products Quality Program in 
Missouri.” 


. Prof. J. E. Jensen who is in charge 
of the Michigan State College Dairy Ex- 
tension Department, discussed “The 
Michigan Method” employed to produce 
high quality milk and farm sanitation. 


Prof. A. W. Rudnick, head of the Dairy 





Beloit, Wisconsin 


Extension Department at Iowa State Col- 
lege, talked on the subject, “The Quality 
Movement in Iowa.” 

Dr. Milton J. Fisher, chief of the dairy 
control section attached to the St. Louis 
Board of Health, H. C. Darger of Chi- 
cago; Dr. E. H. Parfait and Charles G. 
Marshall of New Jersey also appeared on 
the program. 

President of the company Arthur 
Shogren was born in Oshkosh and was 
educated in the public schools and in 
the University of Wisconsin. He served 
in the merchant marine during World 
War I. He called in his brother, Clare 
Baker Shogren, a man with considerable 
experience in the retail merchandising 


field. 


BUY VICTORY 
BONDS TODAY 








IF YOUR DAIRYMEN 


FARM—FRESH 


can automatically during cooling. 


storage with no rehandling of cans. 


should be in your files. 








HAVE WILSON 
YOUR MILK PLANT WILL HAVE A UNIFORM SUPPLY OF 


HIGH IN QUALITY @® LOW IN BACTERIA 
Wilson ZERO-FLOW Milk Cooler: 


@ Cools TWO milkings Daily FAST .... 
flowing self-leveling water-bath ‘‘neck-hizh’’ 


@ Stores ALL Cans of BOTH Milkings . 


Complete information on WILSON SYSTEMS OF MILK-COOLING 
Let us send it NOW. Address Dept. 21. 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. 


Division Wilson Cabinet Co., Smyrna, Delaware 








MILK COOLERS 


MILK 


with its patented 
on every 





. Automatic 











ZERO-FLUW 
Packaged Unit 
Model ZF8-HX50 








His brother, Clare Shogren, is vice- 
president said sales manager, and was 


also born in Oshkosh. He attended 
Lawrence College at Appleton, Wis., and 
was formerly connected with Marshall 
Field & Co. in Chicago. 





PRODUCERS DENIED INCREASE 


Washington, D. C. — A report deny- 
ingthe recent proposal to increase the 
minimum price of milk payable to pro- 
ducers supplying the Washington, D. C., 
milk market has been submitted by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to pro- 
ducers and handlers in that area for their 
consideration and the filing of exceptions. 

The proposed price change would 
have increased the Class I or fluid milk 
price by 49 cents per hundredweight. 
If such an increase were passed on to 
consumers in the area it would mean an 
advance in milk prices of approximately 
one cent per quart. 

Representatives of milk producers who 
proposed the increase have contended 
that it should be made at this time to 
encourage greater local milk production 
to meet Washington’s growing milk 
needs. The report indicates, however, 
that the Department of Agriculture does 
not feel justified in recommending the 
price increase now, largely because of 
recent upward trends in milk produc- 
tion from farms supplying the Wash- 
ington market. Although all milk and 
cream needs of the market may not be 
fully supplied by regular local dairymen 
this winter, the continuation of recent 
favorable production trends should bring 
a better balance between local supply 
and demand than has been the case in 
the last two fall and winter seasons. 


—_——_ > 


A. A. SCHLOTZHAUER DIES 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Albert A. Schlotzhauer, 
proprietor of the Lake View Daries at 
609 N. Tioga St., and president of the 
Arctic Ice Cream Company, died in 
Memorial Hospital here recently. 
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Send for 
< booklet A 


Read the Story 
of 
Patapar 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment has qualities 

you may not know about — wet-strength so great 
it can be boiled without harm— and power to resist penetszation of 
grease, fats, oils. The booklet gives the complete story. It tells about 
different types of Patapar designed to meet all sorts of problems. Some 
types of Patapar are airtight. Other types are made for products which 
must have wrappers that allow them to breathe. 


There are types of varying degrees of wet- 


A few of Patapar’s 
many uses 


strength, grease-proofness, opaqueness. In all 


there are 179 different types of Patapar. 
. . Butter wrappers 
Get to know this unique paper. If you are Tub-liners & circles 
Printer box liners 
Ice cream flavor labels 
how Patapar can be helpful to you in. other be os so 


i i Cheese wrappers & liners 
ways. Write on your business letterhead for Se peta ory hy em 


already using it as a wrapper, you may discover 


booklet A. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company « Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment Since 1885 
WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. - 111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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WELLINGHOFF JOINS “GIRTON 


Well Known Industry Figure to Serve 
as General Sales Manager 


Paul K. Girton of the Girton Manu- 
facturing Company, Millville, Pa., has 
announced the appointment of E. F. 


kK. FF. Wellinghoff 


Wellinghoff to the company’s sales staff 
as general sales manager. Mr. Welling- 
hoff will have charge of the entire sales 
division of the company. He will make 
his headquarters in Millville. 





ok 


Mr. Wellinghoff, until recently, has 
been vice-president in charge of sales 
for the Thatcher Mfg. Co. Prior to this, 
he was for many years Director of Sales 
for Creamery Package Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. He has spent al- 
most half a century in the dairy industry. 
Through this long service and these con- 
nections, he has acquired an unusually 
extensive acquaintance in the dairy field 
throughout the entire United States as 
well as abroad. 

Mr. Wellinghoff is at present serving 
his third term as director of the Dairy 
Industries Supplies Association. 


_—_- — —_ 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 


Sixth Annual Dairy Manufacturers 
Meeting Scheduled for Nov. 7, 8 and 9 
Michigan State College Dairy Depart- 
ment has announced November 7th, 8th, 
and 9th as the dates for its Sixth Annual 
Dairy Manufacturers Conference. A 
schedule for the conference appears as 
follows: November 7th—Butter and Ice 
Cream; November 8th—Market Milk; 
November 9th—State Dairy inspectors. 
Among the many speakers of national 
repute to be heard at this conference are 
H. F. DePew, of Luicks in Milwaukee; 
N. W. Gregory, of the dairy department, 
Purdue University; H. H. Sommer, 


author of the Standard Text Books, Mar- 
ket Milk and Ice Cream Making; C. M. 
Hardin, well known Economist; Gil 
Wymond, of the Detroit Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation; C. Bryan, and Dr. A. W. 
Farrall, author of the book Dairy En- 
gineering. 

The -conference is devoted to educa- 
tional matters exclusively and is designed 
to give the manufacturer the latest re- 
search material and surveys applicable 
to his business. 

——> © 

JOHNSTON OFFICIAL RETIRES 

Walter Johnston, executive vice- 
president and secretary of the Robert A. 
Johnston Co., Milwaukee, chocolate and 
candy manufacturing firm, has an- 
nounced his resignation and retirement, 
concluding more than forty years of serv- 
ice with the company. 

Mr. Johnston headed the firm’s choco- 
late and cocoa division, as well as the 
candy division. Under his direction both 
departments were substantially expand- 
ed. He will continue as a director and 
will act as executive for a large-scale 
company development program. 

Mr. Johnston has served as a member 
of the Package Goods Confectionery In- 
dustry Advisory Committee of the War 
Production Board. A brother, Harry S 
Johnston, is president of the company. 
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Here is a revolutionary new heater designed to meet .F 
all hot water needs in your plant regardless of volume 


or temperature required. A PICK INSTANTANE- \ 
OUS HEATER is “custom-selected” to fit your heeds. \ water up to 200 gallons per minute, this heater 


@ PRIMARY HEATER 


Capable of supplying any specified volume of hot 


is practical as a primary source of hot water for 


You may choose any one of seven sizes with maximum \ countiess industrial needs. 


capacities ranging from 10 to 200 gallons per minute. 

Any Pick heater responds instantly to supply any \ 

volume from a trickle to full rated capacity. Any tem- \ @ SUPPLEMENTARY HEATER 

perature within the effective range of 40 to 180 de- Easy installation and accurate control at 

grees Fahrenheit can be selected and maintained. Tem- \ any temperature up to 180° Fahrenheit 
° ° ° make this heater useful for specialized 

perature can be adjusted instantly by changing the 


“spot’’ applications near the point of 


setting of the thermostat. \ use in the plant. 


Produces hot water by direct injection of steam into \ 
water, no large storage tanks are required. Highest ee ” 
efficiency is assured ... heat is transferred 100% from @ “BOOSTER” HEATER 


steam to water. y To augment overloaded or cur- 
rently inadequate facilities this 


Operating on any selected steam pressure from 40 to heater - 4 a auto- 
7 ts matically Oost and correct 

100 pounds, each heater comes as a complete pack- sompenstene Gufisiendion, 

aged unit, pre-engineered and factory assembled ready 

for immediate, convenient installation. 


For Complete Information and Specifications 


Write PICK MFG, CO., Dept. 1403, West Bend, Wis. 


Wade by PICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 








Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Shaft Seals 

ET SHAFT SEALS, sanitary and non- 
J ceri seals for horizontal centri- 

fugal pumping units are claimed by 
the manufacturer to save a large per- 
centage of pump maintenance costs by 
eliminating waste of fluid, packing ex- 
pense and the causes of sleeve and shaft 
wear; to provide greater continuity of 
pump service, and, by ending packing 
drag, reduce power input. 

In principle the seal draws pressure 
from the high point and directs it back 
into the low pressure area of the pump 
with sufficient force to seal off internal 
pressures. The liquid flows through (1) 
the liquid box, inward past (2) the orifice 
plate and “back into the pump. Shaft 
sleeve (3) turns with the shaft, but is not 
in contact with the orifice plate, so there 
is no point of wear. 

The diaphragm (4) provides a leak- 
proof seal while the pump is not in opera- 
tion, being pressed outward, by the pres- 
sure within the pump, against the 
shoulder of the shaft sleeve. There is no 
contact at this point while the pump is 
turning, only momentarily when _ the 
pump is actually starting or stopping. 





Seals are available in both bronze and 
stainless steel. Sizes for all pumps one 


inch shaft and over. Jet Shaft Seals, 
Inc., 1452 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 
15, cal. 

Acid-proof 


NEW LIGHTWEIGHT, acid, al- 

kali, and oil resistant apron made 

from fabric coated on one side 
with a black vinyl resin is announced by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


All edges are hemmed. The neck and 
waist tape is in one piece, sewed into 
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the hem of arm cut-out, giving the apron 
strength and rigidity as well as a good 
drape. They are in two sizes, 29 by 35 
inches and 35 by 45 inches. 


Heil Tanks 

UST ANNOUNCED as another new 
development by The Heil Company, 
Milwaukee, are the first stainless steel 
‘milk storage tanks ever built with 





both their inner and outer deep-dished 
heads spun with a 5-inch knuckle radius. 
The knuckle radius is the curve of the 
head at the point where it is joined to 
the shell of the tank. Both the inner and 
outer heads are butt-welded to the shells 


and ground smooth and polished to 
match the lustrous finish of the metal 
itself. 

The company states that the new 
gracefully rounded heads will quickly 
outmode the conventional, sharply turn- 
ed heads because they are stronger, 
easier to clean, and present a more pleas- 
ing appearance. Heil tanks with stain- 
less steel spun heads up to 30% inches 
in diameter have already been delivered 
and are in service. 

Further refinements incorporated in 
the new Heil storage tanks, such as 
smoothly rounded corners where fittings 
meet the inside walls of the vessel, an- 
ticipate even the most stringent health 
department requirements. Because stain- 
less steel is potentially a lifetime metal, 
it is important that a $1000-per-ton in- 
vestment is not canceled out by short- 
lived design and fabrication. 

The Heil Company is reputed to have 
built the world’s first stainless steel milk 
transport tank in 1927. 


Bottle Washing 


ELITE PRODUCTS, Ince., an- 
KK nonce a new bottle washing 
material. 

This material, designed specially for 
bottle washer operation, is said to be a 
balanced compound that prevents the 
formation of calcium and magnesium 
scale when the material is used with pH 





control of the cleaning operation. Rinse 
jets and other machine parts remain 
scale free. 


Precision Castings 

HE COPPER ALLOY FOUNDRY 
[oo. announces the establishment of 
a sub-division devoted exclusively to 
precision casting of small intricate parts. 

Newly developed methods are employ- 
ed to produce in quantity close-toler- 
ance castings that are claimed to be com- 
parable in finish and dimensional accur- 
acy to expensive die castings. 

This announcement is expected to be 
of special interest to designing engineers 
now engaged in conversion period prod- 
ucts planning. 


Bump Pump 
Fw: HANDLING thin liquids or 


water up to 500 Ibs. pressure and 

viscous liquids and oils to 1,000 Ibs. 
pressure is a new low capacity high pres- 
sure pump, announced by the Bump 
Pump Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

The flow is constant regardless of the 
pressure, and it will operate on vacuums 
as high as 27 inches. Designed so that 
the impellers can be changed to handle 
any capacity from 60 gal. per hour up 
to 480 gal. per hour, this pump is fur- 
nished in standard foot mounted model, 
to be driven directly by standard speed 
motor, 1200—1800 R.P.M., and can be 
furnished for either side intake and dis- 
charge, or intake and discharge on the 
face plate of the pump. 





It is made with mechanical seals, but 
can be furnished with the conventional 
type packing. Standard models have 
standard bronze sleeve bearings, or ball 
bearings throughout—or ball bearings and 
by-pass with pressure relief valves. The 
pump can be mounted in any position, 
as the bearings will support either ver- 
tical or horizontal mountings. 


Portable Conveyor 

O MEET present day needs for 

"T texibtty in conveying equipment, 
Island Equipment Corp., New York 
City, has recently placed on the market 
a small powered belt conveyor unit, in 


10, 5 and 3 foot lengths. 


These units can be coupled together 
may be wanted. They can, due to their 
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Sure as Sunrise 
...KIGhT as Rain 


N spite of all kinds of difficulties, millions of Americans 

have been as sure of their milkman as of the sunrise... 
sure of his dependability and unfailing courtesy. 

We at Owens-Illinois are glad to have helped you, to 


the top of our resourcefulness, to keep up essential de- 
liveries of bottles. 





Also as “sure as sunrise,” Owens-Illinois’ new Handi- 
Square Milk Bottles will enable us to serve you even better 
than before. “Right as rain,”’ too—tested in action, already 
proved in many dairies—these modern, efficient, econom- 
ical milk containers. 

Be sure to investigate their many advantages—weight- 
savings, space-savings, Customer-appeal—before commit- 


ting your money to plant investment, in replacement or 
new equipment. 





OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


ee DAIRY CONTAINERS 
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short lengths, be twisted around to form 
any shape,—will convey on the level, up 
or down grade. Two sections will make 
a 30 degree turn,—three sections 60 de- 
grees, and four sections 90 degrees. 

to make as long a conveyor system as 


The entire assembly or system (from 
one end to the other) can be instantane- 
ously controlled from the unloading end, 
by postive push button control. 


These convevors are driven by the 
Power-Pac Motorized Power Unit. Each 
unit is equipped with ample ball bearing 
swivel casters that permits them to be 
quickly and easily moved. 


Floor Bulletin 

OW concrete may be _ treated 

to provide increased protection 

against the destructive attacks of 

citric, lactic, acetic and oleic acids, is 

the subject of a new “Timely Topics” 

bulletin issued by the Department. of 

Industrial Research of L. 
Sons, Inc., New York. 

The bulletin, of interest to plant main- 
tenance engineers and executives in 
creameries and milk plants, reports on a 
series of chemical and physical tests con-- 
ducted by the Twining Laboratories of 
Fresno, California, which confirm the 
value of the treatment discussed in ma- 
terially increasing the resistance of con- 
crete to these acids. 


Sonneborn 


A copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
by writing on business stationery to the 
Department of Industrial Research, L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, New York. 


Cows’ Tails 


CIENCE has discovered, according 
Si: Progress Guide, that long after 
a cow has served a useful life its 
tail will serve another useful purpose. 
The idea is to use the cow’s tail in the 
making of nice, soft, springy mattresses. 
The part of the cow’s tail that is used 

is called “swat”, and no less than a mil- 
lion tons of it has gone into the making 
of army mattresses. According to the 


KUBRLY KATE 
Meidl Sponge 


‘March of Progress magazine, “swat” has 
a springiness and low susceptibility to 
moisture that makes it ideal as a mattress 
filler. Moreover, it is lighter than the 
usual padding materials. 

Because of the little cell-like ventila- 
tion in each hair, a cow-tail mattress is 
highly sanitary, and is suitable for al- 


-most any climate. 


Conductivity 
LECTROLYTIC CONDUCTIV- 
J. ITY equipment is serving the milk 
industry in achieving better control 
and quality of products, the two func- 
tional parts of which are the a.c. Wheat- 
stone Bridge and the conductivity cell. 
The bridge measures the electrical con- 
ductance between the plates of the con- 
ductivity cell immersed in the fluid. The 
Solu-Bridge is a very compact, and 
rugged, line operated, a.c. Wheatstone 
Bridge, which employs a cathode-ray 
“eye” tube to indicate the balanced point. 
Conductance is read directly from the 
dial in a variety of terms. 


In the milk industry the Solu-Bridge, 
when used in combination with two con- 
ductivity cells, has proven satisfactory for 
checking the holding time in short-time, 
high-temperature pasteurizers. Conduc- 
tivity measurements are also being used 
as a reliable index of neutralization in 
buttermilk and skim milk. A discussion 
of this method was reported in the Jour- 
nal of Dairy Science 27 671 (1944). The 
model RC-1B Conductivity Bridge is 
well adapted for this purpose, and many 
such instruments are in use at the present 
time in connection with ST-HT systems 
where absolute control is essential for 
proper pasteurization. 


Another function that conductivity 
equipment is filling in the milk industry 
is that of the detection and diagnosis 
of mastitis in cows. Abnormally high salt 
content of the milk is easily and accurate- 


ly checked. 


Further information on such equip- 


ment and its application is available from 
Industrial Instruments, Inc., 17 Pollock 
Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 
Sanitary Fittings 
ANITARY FITTINGS SIMPLIFIED 
S is the title of a complete new loose- 
leaf catalog and handbook compiled 
by the Specialty Brass Company of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. The catalog fea- 
tures and illustrates all the dimensions 
of Sanitary Fittings required to run 
Sanitary lines, and the new SBC method 
of determining Sanitary Tubing lengths. 


With the aid of “Sanitary Fittings 
Simplified” plant operators can deter- 
mine sanitary fittings and tubing require- 
ments as easily as the experienced en- 
gineer, says the Specialty Brass Com- 
pany. 

This new Looseleaf catalog will prove 
an excellent reference handbook due to 
its completeness, usefulness, and clarity 
for every Dairy, Butter Plant, Cheese 
Factory, Ice Cream Plant, Condensery, 
Receiving Plant and manufacturers’ dis- 
tributors of Dairy Equipment. 


The catalog is distributed free to plant 
operators and engineers, etc., making re- 
quests on their letterheads. 


Stonoleum 


) BE APPLIED directly over old 

concrete and practically any other 

sub floor, Stonoleum may be used 
on old pitted and cracked cement floors 
without chipping away nor does any ad- 
hesive or bonding agent have to be used 
in laying this floor material. 


This flooring does not dust, crack, pit 
or crumble. Because of a special colloidal 
composition it is resilient and hence high- 
ly resistant to vibration as well as direct 
impact and the wear and tear of traffic. 
It is also self “healing”. 

Copies of a new bulletin may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to Continental 
Asbestos & Refining Corp., 1 Madison 





Ave.. New York 10, N. Y. 


KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. 


Will not rust 


or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


plated surfaces. 


Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 


~ ef ee me fe re ee A 45 


oo 


ORDER FROM. 
YOUR JOBBER OR 
WRITE DIRECT 


are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 
keep clean. Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


Lol 3 an. g Ne ee) ite) 7 vale), 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Wartime Economies in Milk Delivery 
(Continued from Page 370) 


delivered to them by retail routes. The two unusual develop- 
ments which made this possible were: 

1. The payment of substantial subsidies by the federal 
government. 

2. A remarkable lowering of milk distribution costs, 
through economies brought about by certain restrictions on 
milk delivery services. 


The milk subsidies, which were non-existent in 1941, 
will amount to approximately 1.8 cents a quart in 1945, 


It may well be noted at this point that while subsidies 
and cost savings are alike in their effect upon the retail price 
of milk, they are very different in their effect upon the na- 
tional economy. The payment of subsidies merely shifts the 
burden from the milk consumers to the taxpayers and the 
general public. Subsidy payments, in common with other 
governmental expenditures, have been financed in part by 
taxation, in part by budgetary deficits, which tend to decrease 
the purchasing power of the dollar. On the other hand, the 
cost savings are a net gain, provided they do not result in 
enforced idleness or waste of available resources. 


Reduction in Selling and Delivery Costs 


The most striking changes in distribution costs occurred 
between 1942 and 1944. The cost of delivering milk to con- 
sumers in 1-quart bottles was reduced nearly one cent between 
April-May 1942 and April-May 1944, the two periods for 
which the costs were analyzed. The average cost was 6.1 
cents a quart in 1942 and 5.2 cents in 1944. A further saving 
of 0.5 cent a quart was cancelled by the payment of higher 
wages. 


Subsequent increases in wages of milk route employees, 
which became effective in October 1944, raised the cost of 
retail delivery another 0.2 cent a quart, from 5.2 cents to 5.4 
cents. 


Consumers and others have not been aware of these 
savings in milk delivery costs, which resulted from certain 
economy practices ordered by the government as wartime 
conservation measures. The reason is that the savings were 
obscured by other changes—by subsidy payments and by in- 
creases in the prices paid producers, in wages of persons em- 
ployed in milk distribution, and in distributors’ profits.? Ex- 
cept for the savings made, the consumer’s price would have 
advanced much more than it did (unless perchance the gov- 
ernment had made up the difference by paying even larger 
subsidies). 


Following is a comparison of profit rates for six leading 
milk companies as determined in this study, with the profit 
rates for a large number of corporations as reported by the 
U. S. Treasury Department and the National City Bank: 


1941 1942 1943 1944 

Average of net profits, after allow 

ance for taxes on income 

(a) In per cent of sales 

Leading milk companies 0.2% —0.9% 0.9% 1 
\bout 1000 corporations that reported both 

income and sales... , 6.1% 4.1% 


5% 

3.5% 3.3% 
(b) In per cent of net assets 

Leading milk companies 0.6% 2.5% 3.0% 5.0% 


\ll active corporations in the U. 8S. 6.9% 7.8% 7.5% 7.0% 


The reduction in cost of retail milk delivery that was 
accomplished between 1942 and 1944 reverses a long-time 
upward trend. For many years prior to 1943, the cost of de- 
livering milk to consumers in the New York area rose higher 
and higher as routemen’s wages were increased and working 
hours reduced without the gain in output per man which was 


7In 1941 and 1942, the profits of milk distributors in the New York-New 
Jersey Metropolitan Area were abnormally low or non-existent In 1943 and 
1944, the profit rates were much higher, though still modest in comparison 
with corporation profits generally. 


October, 1945 





ND why shouldn’t any milk plant operator be 

happy, with every heater and cooler and pipe- 

line joint in his entire plant milk-tite indefinitely 
with Seal-Leaks? 


In up-to-the-minute plants the country over. Cut 
by the millions from the now famous resilient, forest-sweet 
Beaverite stock. Sanitary unit containers — easy to order and 
use. Why not smile too, with Seal- Leaks ? 


In every size and shape. An exact fit, always. Special styles and thick- 
nesses promptly to order. Submit your sample. 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by name. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York, U.S. A. 


Beaver Falls, 





characteristic of American industry generally. There was 2 
gradual shift of consumer patronage from retail routes to 
stores, which depleted the sales volume on these routes and 
further increased the unit cost. In consequence the number 
of routes and the number of jobs for routemen were steadily 
reduced. 

Economy Measures and Their Effects 


The principal change in practice which made possible 
the unprecedented saving in cost of retail milk delivery was 
the adoption of every-other-day service to retail customers. 
In addition, all special deliveries and second calls for collect- 
ing bills, or other purposes, were eliminated. A further re- 
quirement that deliveries be made only in accordance with 
standing orders, or orders placed the previous day, and the 
elimination of pint bottles in the retail trade, also contributed 
to more economical operation of the retail milk routes. These 
economical practices were put into effect by government order 
primarily to conserve tires, gasoline, and trucks, during the 


| Double Guarantee 


|with “TOPS-ALL” os 
BOTTLE CAPS 


In the fall of 1943, the retail milk routes in the New York 
area were reorganized on the basis of every-other-day opera- 
tion, and many routes were eliminated. Under the new plan, 
half the customers on each route are served one day and the 
other half the following day. The customers get a 2-day 
supply of milk at each delivery. This arrangement makes it 
possible for the routeman to deliver a much larger quantity 
of milk each day with no greater expenditure of time and 
effort. The average size of load on the routes studied was 
increased 34 per cent, from 278 quarts a day in April and 
May 1942 to 374 quarts a day in April and May 1944. On 


ROBERT S LEONARD CO the other hand, about one-fourth fewer customers were served 
= * 


each day by the routeman. Daily time records that were kept 
3 FACTORIES at several of the milk distribution branches showed that the 
MINNEAPOLIS e KANSAS CITY, MO. e DALLAS routemen put in slightly less time per day after the routes 
were reorganized on the every-other-day basis than before. 
NEW SOLDERING FLUX Increasing the size of route loads was the principal method 
by which the delivery cost per quart was reduced between 
April-May 1942 and April-May 1944. The study also shows 
FOR STAINLESS STEEL a close relationship between the size of loads and the cost 
per quart at different branches. On the average, in April and 
May 1944 an increase of 82 quarts in the size of load brought 
a reduction of one cent in the delivery cost per quart. 

Next in importance as a cost-saving factor was the reduc- 
tion in mileage traveled by delivery vehicles. The change to 
every-other-day delivery, together with the ban on special 
deliveries and call-backs, and other curtailments, brought a 
reduction of 42 per cent in total vehicle mileage and an in- 


crease of 65 per cent in the quantity of products delivered per 
mile of travel. 





We guarantee "TOPS-ALL” Caps... your 
favorite jobber guarantees “TOPS-ALL” 
caps... that’s why léading jobbers every- 
where sell “TOPS-ALL” the BETTER 
Bottle Caps. 








Importance of Size of Loads and Vehicle Mileage 


Cost Differences in Three Sections of the 
Metropolitan Area 


CLEANS * REMOVES DIRT * FLUXES 


This amazing new flux can be applied directly to a wet, dry. 


or oily stainless steel surface without pre-cleaning with 
acid. Simply dah on with a brush: no other work or 
preparation needed. Won't run off vertical surfaces. Non- 
injurious to the metal. Tri-Flux is fast, thorough, and eco- 
nomical — a valuable time saver because it does three 
jJoba in ane. 

One of the largest manufacturers of dairy machinery writes: 
“The two sample bottles of No. 5 Tri-Flux for stainless steel 
and mone! metal only are the best we have had for fluxing 
stainless ateel to date. The solder flows freely and the 
black discoloration left from recular acid is eliminated, 
leaving a cleaner looking job. Our purchase order for a 
supply of this is being forwarded.’”’ 

Send for free trial sample and you'll never again be 
without Tri-Flux No. 5. 


Manufactured only by 


In April and May 1944, the costs of delivering milk to 
the doorstep were lower in the suburban areas adjacent to 
New York City than in the city itself or in that portion of the 
metropolitan area which lies across the Hudson River, in 
New Jersey. The suburban routes had the smallest number 
of customers but the largest loads. The sales per customer 
were largest in that section of the market. The routes in the 
New Jersey section of the market had the smallest loads and 
the highest cost per quart. 

Between April-May 1942 and April-May 1944, the unit 


| cost of retail milk delivery was reduced to the greatest extent 


in the suburban areas adjacent to New York City and least in 
the New Jersey section of the market. 


THE WOLFE-KOTE CO. 


SHEBOYGAN * WISCONSIN 


Questions Concerning Operation 


Recently the Office of Defense Transportation announced 
that the wartime restrictions on retail milk delivery would 
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be removed on November 1, 1945. This immediately brings 
into focus several questions that deserve prompt and serious 
consideration by consumers, producers, distributors, route- 
men, and others. These questions may be stated as follows: 

1. How many consumers prefer the prewar type of milk 
delivery service (with daily deliveries, special deliveries, call- 
backs for solicitation and collecting etc.) and are willing to 
pay the additional cost? 


2. How much would the cost of delivering milk to con- 
sumers be increased if the wartime economies were abandoned? 


8. Would the resumption of prewar delivery methods 
make the routeman’s job easier or more difficult, and how 
would his earnings be affected? 


4. How many more jobs will there be for routemen if 
the prewar system is reinstated, and will the increase be 
permanent? 


5. Which system will yield the greater returns to pro- 
ducers—the cost-saving system that has been in effect since 
1943, or the prewar type of delivery service? 


6. If the answers to the preceding questions lead to 
the conclusion that some of the economy practices adopted as 
wartime conservation measures should be continued in peace- 
time, what practical steps might be taken to insure their 
continuance? 


The study upon which this summary statement is based 
provides a direct and definite answer to question No. 2. It 
goes at least part way toward answering questions 3 and 4. 
Questions 1, 5, and 6 were outside the scope of the fact-finding 
study on which this summary is based, but will be commented 
upon briefly at a later point in the summary. 


Extra Costs If Wartime Economies Are Abandoned 


At the time of preparing this report, it is uncertain how 
long the more economical delivery practices, that have been 
in effect as wartime measures, will be continued. One thing, 
however, is certain. If and when daily service to customers, 
special deliveries, and the like, are resumed, the costs of retail 
selling and delivery will rise sharply. 


For the purpose of calculating the extra costs of retail 
delivery of milk with the more elaborate services provided 
before the wartime economies were adopted, it is logical to 
assume that the route loads would be the same as in April 
and May 1942. The increase in sales per customer would 
tend to result in larger loads, but the increase in price nec- 
essary to compensate for higher costs would tend to have the 
opposite effect. It appears logical to assume also that the 
mileage per route would be the same as in April-May 1942, 
before the wartime restrictions were adopted. 

On the basis of these assumptions, and using 1945 wage 
and commission rates, it has been calculated that the cost 
of delivering milk to retail customers would be increased by 
1.3 cents a quart if the prewar type of delivery service were 
reinstated. The average cost on the basis of 1942 loads and 
mileage would be very close to 6.7 cents, whereas the cost 
in April-May 1944, plus an adjustment for the recent wage 
increases, is 5.4 cents. 


Effect on the Routeman’s Job and Earnings 

In partial answer to the third question listed on page 4, 
if the route loads were reduced from the level of April-May 
1944 to the level of April-May 1942 (before the wartime 
economy measures were introduced), the routeman would 
deliver about 25 per cent less milk each day but would make 
about 40 per cent more stops to dispose of his load, and would 
climb about 40 per cent more flights of stairs in making his 
daily rounds. Judging from a comparison of daily time records 
for April-May 1942 and April-May 1944, the routeman would 
spend slightly more time each day under the prewar system 
than he now spends under the wartime economy program. 


On the basis of wage and commission schedules now in 
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CONNECT FOUR OUTLETS 
Now put Cyclotherm to work 


vc “Ey 

| Fim 
ey .. P Combination 
Burner for Gas-Oil 


Cyclotherm Unit 


Order your post-war Cyclotherm now 


Cyclotherm Steam Generators are available 
to industry on a peacetime basis, without pri- 
ority for immediate delivery. 


With fuel restrictions lifted, you will want to 
modernize your power plant with a Cyclo- 
therm Steam Generator. 


Whatever your use of steam, the immediate 
answer is a completely assembled, packaged 
Cyclotherm unit. 


Cyclotherm is emerging from the war with 
a veteran’s reputation for delivering results 
under all kinds of service conditions. Thou- 
sands of Cyclotherm units have been in service 
throughout the world with the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. 


Cyclotherm’s record of service is your best 
guarantee of its builders’ engineering “know- 
how” and the quality built into a Cyclotherm 
unit. 


Cyclotherm units range from 10 HP to 200 
HP. They are completely self-contained, auto- 
matic, oil or gas fired. They are designed on 
unique principles of combustion that give top 
efficiency and service while holding operating 
and maintenance costs to a minimum. This 
packaged steam generator will give you years of 
continuous, trouble-free, economical service. 


Orders are being filled promptly. 


© YCLOTHERM 


4 STEAM GENERATOR 


CYCLOTHERM CORPORATION, BOX 105 
90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Buy this Can with Confidence 
— Own it with Pride! 


SOLAR-STURGES 
Solderless Milk Can 


This can is made on a definitely ad- 
vanced principle. Different gauges 
of steel are welded together into a 
single seamless unit. Not a drop of 
solder is used. The surfaces are 
sanitary, smooth, and well tinned. 


This popular container creates a 
favorable impression with pro- 
ducers, plant men, and the public. 
It helps you lower repair bills, elim- 
inate loss, and reduce your cleaning 
costs. 


Specify SOLAR-STURGES Solder- 
less Cans if you want the best. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, [Winois 














Fit 


Cra b t-in teg city 


For more than 25 years Superior craftsmen have 


produced quality dairyware. 


Through long experience Superior men have come 
to look upon their work in the traditional craft 
spirit — a spirit that develops sound engineering, 
careful material selection, honest craftsmanship 
and efficient production — a spirit that yields 
greater returns in savings and satisfaction for the 
purchaser of Superior dairyware than expedient 


or compromise ever can. 


e 


SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, 


509 FRONT AVENUE 
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effect, a return to prewar methods and loads of the size de- 
livered in April-May 1942 would reduce the earnings of route 
men about $3.00 a week. Commissions would decrease wit! 
the size of loads, and distributors would no doubt make ever; 
effort to eliminate payments for overtime. 


Effect on the Number of Jobs for Routemen 


A return to prewar delivery methods, including every 
day service, special deliveries, and the like, with route load 
of the size delivered in April-May 1942, would call for th 
operation of about one-third more retail routes. However 
the record of retail milk route operation in the New Yor} 
area indicates that the anticipated increase in the number o 
jobs for routemen would be temporary. As indicated earlie 
in this statement, the number of retail milk routes was decreas 
ing steadily prior to the adoption of every-other-day servic 
and other wartime economies. 


Between May 1939 and May 1943, the number of retai 
routes operated by six leading distributors in the New York 
New Jersey Metropolitan Area was reduced more than one- 
third. Only a small part of the reduction in retail routes was 
made up by an increase in wholesale routes. The total numbei 
of routes was 23 per cent smaller in May 1943 than in May 
1939. These changes occurred during the four years prio1 
to the adoption of every-other-day delivery and other wartime 
conservation practices. 


The reorganization of retail routes on the basis of every- 
other-day service resulted in the elimination of about half 
as many routes as were dropped in the previous four years. 
However, largely as a result of the narrower spread betwéen 
the store prices and the doorstep prices of milk, made pos- 
sible by more economical operation of retail routes, the 
volume of sales on retail routes has turned upward for the 
first time in many years, and the jobs of retail routemen have 
been made more secure. It cannot be doubted that a widening 
of the spread between store and doorstep prices, to meet the 
higher costs of delivery services on the prewar basis, or for 
any other reason, would signal a renewed shift of patronage 
from retail routes to stores. 


There is a possibility that the consumer price for milk 
might have to be raised to compensate for discontinuance of 
subsidy payments as well as for increased delivery costs (in 
case the wartime economy practices were abandoned). The 
total adjustment required would be at least 3 cents a quart. 
No doubt this would be shared among consumers, producers, 
and distributors, but the relative burdens would depend upon 
conditions at the time. 


Should the doorstep price be raised 2 cents a quart or 
more, with a smaller advance in the price of milk at stores, 
it is very probable that a significant decrease in the volume 
ot sales on retail routes would follow, and that the downward 
trend in number of routes previously described would be 
resumed. 

In the long run, there are likely to be more retail routes 


and more jobs for routemen if every-other-day service and 
other economical practices are perpetuated. 


The Consumer’s Interest in the Problem 


The issue as to whether the economical practices in retail 
milk delivery that were adopted as wartime measures are to 
be continued in peacetime will be decided very largely by 
the attitude of those consumers who now patronize the retail 
routes. In one way or another these consumers will have an 
opportunity to express their preference. The important thing 
is that they be fully and reliably informed on two points 
particularly: 

1. As to the difference in cost of the two types of 


service. 
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2. As to the effect of the type of service upon the route- 
man’s job and earnings and upon his security of employment. 


It is the purpose of this summary report to provide such 
reliable information in order that consumers and other groups 
may arrive at intelligent decisions with respect to the continu- 
ance or abandonment of the economical practices that have 
been in effect during the last two years. 


Where the Producer’s Interest Lies 


The question as to whether the wartime economies in 
milk delivery should be perpetuated is a matter of concern 
to producers, for two reasons; namely: 


1. Because the methods of distribution and the resulting 
prices at which milk is made available to consumers may have 
a significant effect upon the volume of fluid milk sales, and, 


2. Because the prices that can be obtained for milk sold 
to dealers for city distribution may be influenced by the 
efficiency and the costs of route operation. 


Whether the cost-saving plan of delivery service now in 
effect or the more elaborate type of service that prevailed be- 
fore 1943 would yield the greater returns to producers de- 
pends very largely upon the attitude of consumers who now 
patronize the retail routes. Apparently very little is known 
concerning this important factor. 


If most customers on the retail milk routes have a strong 
preference for daily delivery and other services on the prewar 
pattern, and are willing to pay the extra cost, more milk will 
be sold by reinstating that type of service. On the other hand, 
if the extra cost of the more elaborate service (about 1.3 cents 
a quart) is more than most retail customers consider it to be 
worth, producers, as well as consumers, distributors, and 
routemen, would be affected adversely by abandonment of 
the economical practices now in effect. 


On the Following Pages Are Reproduced Six of the More 
Significant Tables that Appear in the Preliminary Report 





COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER’S PRICE FOR STANDARD MILK 
DELIVERED TO HOMES IN NEW YORK CITY, 1944 


Amount per qua 


1-qt 2-qt 
Component bottles bottles 
\ Gross amount paid by dealer at country plant 8.15c 8.154 
B Government subsidy (a deduction) 0.43 0.43 
Cc. Net amount paid by dealer at country plant 7.72 7.62 
D. Country plant expense (cooling, shipping, etc.) 0.38 0.38 
E. Freight to city 0.75 0.75 
r City plant expense (pasteurizing, bottling, etc.) . 90 0.80 
G Bottles and caps ‘ 0.41 0.31 
I Hauling to branches 0.20 0.18 
J Selling and delivery (also advertising, collecting, bad 
debts, etc.) 5.20 4.99 
K. Administrative and general expense 0.38 0.35 
L. Product loss and expense 0.18 0.18 
M. Taxes on dealer's profit 0.55 0.58 
N Dealer's profit after taxes 0.33 0.35 
P. Price to consumers , 17.00c 16.50¢ 


SUMMARY OF RETAIL UNIT COSTS OF SELLING AND DELIVERY FOR 
APR.-MAY, 1942, APR.-MAY, 1944, AND APR.-MAY, 1946 (ESTIMATED) 
New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area 
Cents per quart 
—April-May, 1946 
II 
On basisof On basisof 
routeloads route loads 





and and 
mileage mileage 
April- April- as in as in 
Class of expense May May Apr.-May Apr.-May Differ- 
1942 1944 1944 1942 ence 
Routemen’s wages and 
commissions 3.78 3.17 3.22 4.10 +90.88 
Othe salaries and 
wages 1.07 0.99 1.09 1.21 + 6.12 
Vehicle and _ property 
expense* 0.88 0.71 0.72 0.96 +0.24 
Selling and administra- 
tive expense* 0.41 0.39 0.40 +0.01 
Total unit cost 6.14 9.22 5.42 6.67 +1.25 














Exclusive of all wages and other labor charges that could be segregated 
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FROM A TRICKLE TO A TORRENT 


lilt. 


¢ 


Bi 
From Deep Wells 
15 to 30,000 gallons per minute 


In Peerless Turbine Pumps you will find many exclusive 
features—for instance: (1) improved method of cooling 
motor bearing lubricant; (2) ingenious packing arrange- 
ment; (3) enduring shaft bearing contacts; (4) Double Seal 
under each impeller to withstand abrasive action of sand in 
the water. Z 








Resilient Sleeve Chrome Bearing The Perfect Bearing 


Above is illvstrated the famous Peerless shaft bearing for 
water-lubricated turbine pumps—the closest approach to an 
indestructible bearing. A chrome protected sleeve fits the 
shaft and rotates within a Goodrich Cutless resilient sleeve. 
Unaffected by abrasives in the water. No oil required below 
the surface. 


Peerless Distributors and Direct Factory 
Representatives are located in every State. 
Ask for name of Distributor nearest you. 


PEERLESS 


PEERLESS PUMP 
DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corp. 


VERTICAL & 

HORIZONTAL FACTORIES 

10S ANGELES 31, CALIFORNIA 
301 West Avenue Twenty-six 
iL. * CANTON 6, OHIO 
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COMPARATIVE DATA PERTAINING TO RETAIL ROUTE OPERATION AS 
COMPUTED ON TWO BASES FOR APRIL-MAY, 1946 
Based on Records of Six Leading Milk Companies 
New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area 
I 
On basis of 
route loads route loads 
and mileage and mileage 
asinApr.-May asin Apr.-May 
1944 1942 
877.2 1,165.5 
374.2 281.7 


On basis of 


Item Difference 


Amount 
+ 288.3 


— 92.5 


Number of routes 
Quarts per route per day 
Customers served per 
route per day 137.4 
Quarts delivered per mile 
of travel , 21.3 . — 8.2 
Routemen’s earnings per 
days:* 
Wages 
Commissions 


191.5 + 54.1 


$9.55 52 —$ .03 
1.81 -36 — .46 


$11.36 


Total $10.88 —$ .48 


*Average amount paid per route per day to all route employees 








CHANGES IN NUMBER OF ROUTES OPERATED BY SIX LEADING MILK 

COMPANIES* , 

New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area, 1939-1944 
(And Estimated Number of Routes Required with Daily Delivery, 1946) 

; Retail Wholesale All 
Year routes routes routes 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


560 

557 

539 

§50 

750 

842 
Increase or decrease— 
+190 
99 


1939-1943 
1943-1944 
1939-1944 + 282 


Estimated number required if daily 
h were reinstatedt 
Number 3,515 842 


deliveries 

.355 

Increase or decrease 

Number eose : 0 874 
~ 7 

Per cent : 33 0 6% 


*These companies do fully 75 per cent of the retail milk business in New 
York City, 60 per cent in suburban areas adjacent to New York City, and 
50 per cent in the New Jersey section of the metropolitan area. The number 
of retail routes has changed less in New Jersey than in the other areas 

tNumber of retail routes computed on the basis that the average size of 
load would be the same as in April-May, 1942. 
than were taken off between 
route customers have increased 


More routes would be added 
1943 and 1944 because the purchase by retail 
* 
Fewer 
retail route 


routes wceuld be 
customers were 


added if the price 
reduced 


went up and 





CHANGES IN NUMBER OF ROUTES OPERATED BY SIX LEADING MILK 
COMPANIES IN THE URBAN AREA OF NORTHEASTERN NEW JERSEY* 
. Retail Wholesale All 
routes routes routes 
—— Actual number in May of each year——~— 
1939 926 978 
1940 878 f 922 
1941 918 971 
1942 830 926 
1943 797 907 
1944 653 


Year 


790 

Increase or decrease———— . ‘ 
1939-1943 2g § — 71 
1943-1944 117 
1939-1944 188 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF ROUTES OPERATED BY SIX LEADING MILK 

COMPANIES IN THE URBAN AREA OF NORTHEASTERN NEW JERSEY* 

Retail Wholesale All 

routes routes routes 
Actual number in May of each year 

Estimated number required if daily deliveries 

were reinstatedt 
137 


Year 


Number . soinidinnapeassaaioie 797 934 
—————_Increase or decrease————_——_—— 
Number + 144 0 + 144 


Per cent + 32% 0 + 18% 


*These companies do about half the retail milk business in this section 
of the New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area. 

tNumber of retail routes computed on the basis that the average size 
of load would be the same as in April-May, 1942. More routes would be 
added than were taken off between 1943 and 1944 because the purchase by 
retail route customers have increased. 

Fewer routes wculd be added if the 
retail route customers were reduced. 


price went up and sales to 





CHANGES IN NUMBER OF ROUTES OPERATED BY SIX LEADING MILK 
COMPANIES IN SUBURBAN AREAS ADJACENT TO NEW YORK CITY* 


(Westchester, Richmond, and Nassau Counties in New York State) 


Retail Wholesale All 
Year routes routes routes 
Actual number in May of each year - 
1939 883 29 912 
1940 . 870 27 897 
1941 8 26 897 
1942 52 835 
1943 70 724 
1944 78 614 
- —Increase or decrease———————— 
1939-1943 228 + 41 — 188 
1943-1944 . + 8 — 110 
1939-1944 + 49 — 298 
Estimated number required if daily deliveries 
‘ were reinstatedt 
721 78 799 
—_——_—_———_Increase or decrease— — 
Number + 185 0 + 185 
Per cent + 34% 0 + 30% 
*These companies do fully 60 per cent of the retail 
these areas. 
tNumber of retail routes computed on the basis that the average size of 
load would be the same as in April-May, 1942. More routes would be added 
than were taken off between 1943 and 1944 because the purchases by retail 
route customers have increased. 
Fewer routes wceuld be 
retail route customers were 


Number 


milk business in 


added if the sales to 


reduced 


price went up and 





Milk Company Liability 

Dairy companies assume great liability when the drivers 
of their equipment allow persons other than employees to 
ride in or on their vehicles. Faced’ with critical labor shortage, 
it has been reported that some milk route salesmen and other 
drivers of company equipment occasionally have young boys 
or other unemployed persons assist in their delivery work. 

One company follows a procedure which would be well 
for all other dairies to pattern after. Each driver signs a small 
card which reads as follows: 

“I hereby certify that I have been instructed to permit 
no person or persons other than bona fide employees to ride 
on any vehicle belonging to the Company, and I 
will not permit any helpers or persons except authorized 

employees to ride on any Company truck, 
wagon or vehicle driven or operated by me.” 





_ LEFFE 


Smokeless Combustion. 


SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER «0 STOKER UNITS 


This is the Only Complete, Self Contained, Scotch Marine 
Boiler and Stoker Unit of Its Kind on the Market, Built 
by One Company, and Affording the User Undivided 
Responsibility, Greater Efficiency, Increased Capacity, 


Built in Sizes 12 to 250 HLP. 


Our Stoker Adapted for Other Makes of Scotch Boilers. 
THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Leffel Stoker Ad on Page 370 


Dept. MR 
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Pump Maintenance and Care 


Practical Suggestions for Increasing the Life and Operating 
Efficiency of Essential Dairy Plant Equipment 


During a recent field trip, E. M. Howe, sales manager 
of the pump division of the Waukesha Foundry Company, 
makers of “Waukesha 100% Sanitary Pumps”, found from first- 
hand observation that a wide variation in the care and main- 
tenance of pumps is practiced by users in the food and bever- 
age industries. 


Entire pump head and all rotary seal parts should be disassembled 
daily for cleaning. Place parts on a clean board rather than on a con- 
crete floor to avoid scratches or nicks. 


In some plants, pumps that had been in service as long 
as four years were found to be as good as new. In other 
plants, pumps only four months in service were encountered 
that were already in need of complete factory reconditioning. 
Regardless of make or original quality of the pumps, the great 
difference in condition seemed to be primarily due to improper 
maintenance, and possibly a lack of information on how to 
care for them. 


In order to help users of pumps, particularly the sanitary 
or positive displacement types, in their proper maintenance, 
here is an outline of the important maintenance features and 


Maintain the oil level at all times, and use only recommended oil in 
sear case, changing it after each 500 hours of pump operation. 


points that help prevent pump breakdown and keep them 
in prime running condition: 


1. The plant engineer, or other responsible party, should 
check each pump periodically, at least once a week, for con- 
dition of impellers, gaskets, and shafts. 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration. Can be applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 
Branches in eighteen principal cities 





2. Remove, with a fine file or emery cloth, any nicks or 
burrs in the pump body, cover, or impellers, that may have 
been accidentally caused during operation. 

3. If your pump uses rotary seals, see that they are cor- 
rectly assembled. 

4. If parts need replacement, use only parts supplied by 
the pump manufacturer. 

5. Use only one head gasket, as supplied by the manu- 
facturer. 


Check the pump once every week and use a fine file to remove nicks 
or burrs in the parts removed for inspection. 


6. Disassemble entire pump head and all rotary seal 
parts daily for cleaning. 

7. When disassembling, put parts on a board or rubber 
mat instead of on concrete floor, to avoid nicking. 

8. Use only oil recommended by pump manufacturers. 

9. Change oil after each 500 hours of pump operation. 

10. Maintain oil level at all times. 

11. Place the pump manufacturers’ Instruction Manual 
in the hands of the pump operators, and request that all in- 
structions contained in it be carefully followed. 

12. Since good pumping equipment is an engineered 
piece of equipment, built with care and caution, it behooves 
the alert user to follow a systematic pump cleaning procedure 
regularly. 


The length of life of efficient service you receive from 
your essential pumping equipment depends on you. Proper 
lubrication and frequent examination of moving parts with 
immediate attention when needed will prolong the life of this 
important piece of equipment. 


Object to Board Distributing 


Supply and Equipment Trade Protest Against Government 
Agency Acting as a Dealer in Supplies 

Glascow, Scotland (Special to “American Milk Review” )- 
Opposition to the action of the Milk Marketing Board of 
supplying 10,000 milk balances and buckets to dairymen at 
the same price as distributors could buy them, has been de- 
veloping in Britain where the whole sphere of retail trading 
would appear to be threatened. 

The Milk Marketing Board has powers to trade embodied 
in its charter of 1931 and is therefore within its rights to retail. 
To what extent the matter will develop is not yet clear but 
the prospect of a semi-national agency handling goods in 
competition with all the established distributive machinery 
is one which apparently carries a definite threat to these com- 
mercial bodies. 

The matter was raised at the recent annual meeting of 
the Dairy Appliance Manufacturers and Distributors Associa- 
tion in London. Objection was taken, the association stated 
to the Milk Marketing Board carrying through this distribution 
since the product was in short supply, and the board consid- 
ered the move contrary to the national interest. 

It is believed that dairy equipment will come from 
America and Canada and that the distributors will be given 
the job of serving the plant, when required. There is a strong 
belief that the representatives in America and Canada will 
find equipment which can be manufactured in Britain under 
license and that if present manufacturers do not care to co- 
operate, disused Government factories will be converted to 
produce it. 





Heil Sales Representatives Conference 


In The Heil Company’s home offices at Milwaukee for a regional 
sales conference recently, the midwest district managers and representa- 
tives were highly enthusiastic about the future of Heil quality products. 
Standing (left to right) in the picture shown herewith are Art Keenan, . 
Roy Long, Bob Horton, Henry Giles, Tom Boyle, Bob Miller, Len Ander- 
sen. Seated (left to right: Dan Pierce, Ross Hampton, H. F. Pugh, How- 
ard Mann, Sam Tuttas. Products discussed were transport tanks and 
bottle washers. 








DO YOU HAVE ANY PROBLEMS THAT 
REQUIRE DETAILED INVESTIGATION ? 
Call in A. J. SMITH 


PLANT OPERATION AND SANITATION CONSULTANT 
15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, M. Y. 














BAD FLOORS? 


R. EXECUTIVE—Don’t you worry about shutting down your 
plant when your cement floor needs repairing or resurfacing. 
USE SYLVUS CEMENT at a trifling 
cost and no loss of production time, 
for either resurfacing or patching te 
your floors. A handy man can do % 
this quickly and easily. 
SYLVUS CEMENT FLOOR PATCH 
dries in 12 hours—hard as iron, 
waterproof, acid resisting. Can be 
laid in refrigerating room without 
shutting off the refrizeration. 
SYLVUS CEMENT is a scientifically 
prepared cement made up in colors 
and ratural, Shipped in 250 or 350 
pound drums. It will keep indefinitely 
without losing its efficiency. 


In use by some of the largest dairies and ice cream companies 
Sales Agents Wanted 


SYLVANIA CHEMICAL CO. 


8022 BROADWAY AVENUE - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


~~ 
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Urges Income Equality 


John Brandt of Land O’Lakes Cites 
Need for Better Balance Between 
Farm and Urban Workers Returns 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The subjects of 
larger farms, fewer farms, and fewer 
farmers should receive weighty consid- 
eration in the near future or agriculture 
is due for a post-war fall, according to 
John Brandt, president of Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, Inc. “There’s more to the 
assurance of the farmer’s future than 
pricing alone,” said Brandt, just returned 
from a Washington conference, “and 
these other essentials to the welfare of 
the men of agriculture must be brought 
forth for voluntary analysis and decision, 
or they will be thrust upon us in the near 
future as a major problem.” 


Specifically, Brandt indicated concern 
over the fact that “new blood” was not 
coming into the expanding dairy and 
farm industries in proportion to the 
growth of opportunities in agricultural 
pursuits. “There was a time, and most 
farm persons can readily recall it, when 
a visit to town, a show, or an opportunity 
to keep posted on current happenings 
was the exception,” said Brandt. “Today, 
good roads, better transportation, radio, 
and an alert community press provide 


these essentials to better living and 
greater rural pleasures. 


Shows Effects of Disparity 


“America has in the past pegged 
progress upon industrial standards alone, 
with little consideration for the agricul- 
tural worker or his standards,” continued 
Brandt. He cited how the wants and 
needs fof farm life have grown with im- 
proved urban standards, but that the 
farmer has been placed at a disadvantage 
by use of an “industrial measure” on the 
farmer's. production and marketing ac- 
tivities. 

“The majority of persons during the 
past week with whom I have discussed 
the subject of income equalization be- 
tween industrial and agricultural work- 
ers are aware that pricing ‘equality’ or 
‘parity’ on a 1910-1914 basis doesn’t give 
a fair break to the farm workers,” said 
the Land O’Lakes head. “They also agree 
that it will take a modernized pricing 
structure to bring the farmers’ return up 
to a standard equal to the industrial 
workers, and to provide the essentials and 
non-essentials that have come to mean 
progress in raising the American standard 
of living.” 


Brandt concluded with the statement 
“we are losing farms and farmers because 
of this great disparity in living standards 
despite comparable investment, industry, 


and effort on the part of the farm worker, 
as compared to his city cousin. We'll all 
suffer, and soon, if the inducement of a 
better living standards cannot be assured 
in every agricultural worker’s future, as 
has been done in industry.” 





PAPER CONTAINER AIMS 


Milk Sanitarians Told That 150% 
Increase Expected by 1947 


Production of fibre milk containers, re- 
strained by wartime conditions to an an- 
nual output for the industry of approxi- 
mately 2 billion units, will now surge 
forward to an output of from 3 to 5 
billion units by 1947, a possible increase 
of 150 per cent over 1944, Fred C. 
Baselt, manager of American Can Com- 
pany’s Atlantic Division laboratories, pre- 
dicted in a speech before the New York 
State Society of Milk Sanitarians. 


Nearly 500 members and guests of 
the Society, in session September 21-22 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, were told by 
Mr. Baselt that a 10-billion unit goal 
might be attained by 1950. 

Steps are already being taken, Mr. 
Baselt said, by American Can Company, 
a principal supplier of the fibre container, 
and by other manufacturing concerns to 
enlarge the industry’s production fa- 
cilities. 





STAINLESS STEEL 


MILK STORAGE TANKS 


for Safe, Clean Storage , 


STAINLESS STEEL MILK STORAGE TANKS 


FOR SAFE, CLEAN STORAGE— 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS COMPANY has designed 


these Stainless Steel Storage Tanks —especially for the 
dairy industry. Their engineers have consulted with large 
and small producers — and drawn on their own experience — 
in order to develop this tank that incorporates every modern 
and practical feature. They are the most modern develop- 
ment in tanks for your milk storage problems. 


FULLY INSULATED—BUILT TO SERVE LARGE 
OR SMALL DAIRIES EFFICIENTLY— 


Efficient insulation is provided by a layer of the highest 
quality cork board between the Stainless Steel Tank and the 
outer jacket. This insulating material is completely sealed 
against moisture and provides perfect insulation against any 
temperature changes. Regardless of the size of your plant 


one of these tanks will simplify your milk storage problems. Made in 6 sisco—up to 3.000 gallons. Write fer 


LITERATURE and PRICES. 


Dept. D. B. Belding, 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS CO. 
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August Return at $3.25 


Total Uniform Net Payment to New 
York Shed Producers Boosted to 
$3.80 by USDA Benefit Payments 


Dairy farmers in the New York milk 
shed received a uniform net return for 
August milk deliveries of $3.25 per hun- 
dred pounds,. which yielded a total in- 
come of $20,689,798.53 as a record high 
for the month’s production. Compilation 
of figures was announced in mid-Septem- 
ber by Dr. C.*J. Blanford, Administrator 
of the New York Metropolitan milk mar- 
keting area. Intake at 441 handlers’ 
plants for the month stoed at the record 
volume of 526,866,227 Ibs. 


The record income, which will be 
shared among 49,425 dairy farmers, in- 
cludes the dairy production payments of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
payments, figured at the lesser of the 
55- and 65-cent rates applicable in the 
metropolitan milkshed, are worth $2,- 
897,764.25. The yield of $17,792,034.28 
from the pool itself is a triple-decked 
item representing the value of the milk 
at the unform price, $17,123,152.38; 
butterfat premiums, $573,065.02, and 
location payments, $95,816.88. 


The total income from August milk- 
ings in building up to the gross of nearly 
$20,690,000, eclipsed the record set in 
August last year when the yield, with 
the addition of all extras including the 
federal incentive, came to $18,406,518.25. 


Reason for Income Gain 


The net gain of $2,283,280.28 in total 
income is mainly the result of the larger 
volume of milk dairymen produced. The 
pool intake was 12.7 per cent greater 
than a year ago when receipts at the 450 
plants then forming the pool came to 
467,658,224 pounds. A part of the rise 
in income flowed from a 10-cent increase 
in the production payments. 


The current pool is credited with the 


gain an income of 12 per cent in spite of 
a lower uniform price than a year ago 
when the rate was $3.38 a hundred- 
weight. The 13-cent margin by which 
the present price is under last year’s rate 
offset, however, by the 10-cent increase 
in the USDA payments. A net difference 
of only three cents separates the total 
return of $3.80 for this August from the 
total of $3.83 farmers collected last year, 
and the new system of paying producers 
for butterfat, introduced August 1, ac- 
counts for the three-cent lower rate. 


Forecast for September 


The uniform price for milk delivered 
to metropolitan supply plants in Septem- 
ber was later estimated at a range of 
$3.38 to $3.41 a hundredweight. 


The price estimate, announced by Dr. 
Blanford was accompanied by a fore- 
cast that the butterfat premium for Sep- 
tember will come to 5.2 cents in contrast 
with the flat rate of four cents that pre- 
vailed prior to August 1 of this vear. 


In forecasting the farm price from the 
New York pool within the three-cent 
range of $3.38 to $3.41, Dr. Blanford 
deviated from the usual practice of fore- 
casting a specific price in the regular 
monthly estimate of price and produc- 
tion. He explained that, with heavy 
cream sales permitted only since Sep- 
tember 1, the quantity of milk consumed 
as whipping cream this month is un- 
predictable at the present time. 

“The range of $3.38 to $3.41,” Dr. 
Blanford said, “is designed to offset any 
uncertainty in the amount of milk that 
reaches the market in the form of heavy 
cream. What we have done is estimate 
a price with super-fat cream accounting 
for 50,000,000 pounds of milk and again 
with it taking 67,000,000 pounds. The 
latter figure is, as a matter of fact, the 
average quantity so sold in September 
in the three pre-war vears of 1939, 1940, 
and 1941, 


“Our hesitation in using the top figure 
reflects the fact that the market did not 


resume full-scale sale of whipping cream 
for several days after the three-year ban 


on the product had been removed.” 
uo 2 —— 


OAKITE VICTORY CONFERENCES 


Information on Cleaning Exchanged at 
New York and Chicago Meetings 


Highlighting each of the 1945 Victory 
Conferences of the Oakite organization, 
held in New York and Chicago during 
October, was a vast exchange of tech- 
nical information on cleaning, descaling, 
derusting, degreasing and related opera- 
tions, particularly as applied to peace- 
time manufacture of civilian produtcs. 
In addition to the entire field force of 
more than 140 Oakite technical service 
representatives, these conferences were 
attended by the staffs of the mechanical 
engineering, chemical and research lab- 
oratories of Oakite Products, Inc. 

The various discussions covered many 
low-cost, time-saving techniques for 
maintaining high sanitary standards and 
keeping bacteria counts low in dairies, 
milk and ice cream plants, creameries, 
cheese factories and other milk product 
processing plants. Among the subjects 
covered were the removal of milkstone; 
cleaning pasteurizers, processing equip- 
ment; effective bottle washing methods; 
washing and brightening milk cans; re- 
moval of lime scale deposits from bottle 
washing machines; steam detergent 
cleaning; and other important sanitation, 
cleaning and related operations. 

Of particular interest was the an- 
nouncement of the newly-developed 
Oakite-Vapor Cleaning Unit, which will 
soon be available. Capable of generating 
steam pressure up to 200 lbs. within 1 to 
2 minutes after starting from cold, this 
unit discharges 60 to 90 gallons of steam 
cleaning solution per hour at the desired 
pressure up to 200 lbs. 

The information exchanged at the 
Oakite Victory Conferences is freely 
available to those interested, through the 
medium of the Oakite technical field 
service staff. 
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Cars or Less 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 





DRY MILK 


CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE M.LK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 


Phone: Harrison 8688 
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Hails Breeding Program 


Governor Dewey Emphasizes the Value 
of the Artificial Insemination Plan 
Centering at Cornell University 


Albany, N. Y.—Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, hailing the artificial breeding 
program centered at Cornell University 
as “one of the most important steps taken 
in agriculture in recent years,” believes 
the benefits of the program can be 
brought to all farms of the state within 
a few years. 


The Governor has consistently called 
the attention of farmers to the plan in 
addresses made at several county fairs 
in the state. 


“We have at Cornell today some 60 
of the great sires of the United States,” 
Deway said. “The program is so set up 
that we can provide the service of these 
great bulls in every county in the State 
of New York continuously at $5.00 a 
breeding.” 


Declaring the dairy industry was 60 
per cent of New York’s agricultural in- 
dustry and terming agriculture “a most 
essential part of our state,” Dewey said: 
“The average cow is producing less 
than 5,800 pounds of milk a year. At 
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OUR BABIES 
ay 


DR. HERM IN M. BUNDESEN 














*Our 
Babies” 


“Their Feeding, Care and 
Training” by Herman N. 
Bundesen . . . scientific- 
ally written book, com- 
plete with 12 booklets on 
baby care for each month. 
Just ask for your copies 
- «+ at no charge. 








“NATIONAL BABY BOOK CO., Inc. 


October, 1945 


Malone I saw a herd of dairy cows— 
Holsteins—which are now producing an 
average of 12,500 pounds a year. 


Production Comparisons Cited 


“There are Guernseys in the state pro- 
ducing over 10,000 pounds on an aver- 
age and yet with all the magnificent 
farm land and the skilled farmers of 
our state, our great dairy industry is 
producing less than half per cow of what 
it ought to produce.” 


The two main reasons for this, the 
Governor said, are that New York hasn’t 
the quality of cows it needs and that 
farmers have not taken advantage of 
“enormous strides” made in the last few 
years in developing new types of grass 
and hay for pastures. 


. “As we enter the post-war period in 
agriculture in our state.” Dewey said, 
“I want to urge all of you to get every 
farmer you know to take advantage of 
the state artificial breeding program. By 
that program alone we can raise the aver- 
age production of our cows to over 10,- 
000 pounds of milk per cow.” 


“There is no reason in the world why 
we can't use the greatest sires in the 
world to raise the standard of production 
of milk and butterfat,” he concluded. 
“There is no reason why we cannot 


OPEN THE DOOR TO NEW ACCOUNTS EASILY 


You will even be welcomed by mother 


That’s the experience of milk dealers using the National Baby Book in big cities 


and small towns all over the country, to make new customers and build good will. 


A new baby in your community means a new customer to you, with the aid 
of the National Baby Book. This book written by Dr. Herman N. Bundeson, 
with the collaboration of 50 famous baby specialists gives the new mother the vital 
information she needs in the proper care and feeding of her baby. 12 supplementary 
booklets and your firm’s special message of congratulation on the inside front cover 


to the new mother reminds her constantly of your thought and service to her. 


The cost is trifling and the results are little short of astounding. 
Over 9 million copies of this famous book have been distributed. 


The post-war period is here. Competition will steadily grow more keen. 
Write today for full details and names of industry leaders using this sales builder. 


spread that to every farm in the state and 
have the greatest dairy herds in the 


world in this state in a very few years.” 
Se 


WASHINGTON ORDER CHANGED 


Washington, D. C.—United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
October 5 that a tentatively approved 
milk marketing agreement for the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area has been submitted 
to producers for approval in a mail refer- 
endum. The poll was scheduled to be 
completed by October 11. 

The changes would provide for the 
inclusion of Arlington and Alexandria, 
Virginia, in the Washington area. They 
would also provide for the establishment 
of three classes of ~avhole milk instead 
of the present two classes of skim milk 
and one class of butterfat. No increase 
in the level of the Class I price was rec- 
ommended, but the establishment of a 
seasonal adjustment fund was suggested 
to encourage greater production during 
the fall season. The definitions of pro- 
ducers and the classifications of pro- 
ducers of Class I milk were revised. Price 
differentials for milk testing more or less 
than 4 per cent butterfat would be es- 
tablished. 

Minor revisions were made to clarify 
the administrative provisions of the order. 
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Fleet Safety Winners 


National Safety Council Announces 
Top Scorers in Dairy Division Con- 
test Section for 1944-1945 


Chicago, Ill.—Accidents to all dairy 
fleets enrolled in the National Fleet 
Safety Contest were up 12 per cent in 
1944-45 as compared with 1943-44, the 
National Safety Council revealed Octo- 
ber 6 in announcing winning fleets in 
the dairy retail and wholesale delivery 
division of the contest. 


The Detroit Pure Milk Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, was the winner in Group 
I which included all fleets traveling 180,- 
000 miles or more during the 12 months 
of the contest. Winner in Group II, for 
fleets operating less than 180,000 miles, 
was the Arden-Sunfreze Creameries 
fleet, Utah Division, Salt Lake City. 


The 12 per cent increase for dairy 
fleets represented an accident rate of 2.99 
accidents per 100,000 miles of travel. 
By comparison, the rate for all fleets in 
all divisions of the contest was 2.24. The 
average rate for the winners in the vari- 
ous divisions was only 0.36 accident per 
100,000 miles, while dairy division win- 
ners averaged 0.47. 


Nearly 1,500 Fleets Participated 

In this year’s National Fleet Safety 
Contest, 1,443 fleets with 102,901 ve- 
hicles participated and rolled up a com- 
bined mileage of 1,561,649,000 miles. 
This is an increase of 183 fleets over the 
number entered in last year’s contest. 
The rate for new fleets was 120 per cent 
higher than that of the old fleets: 4.26 
for the new fleets and 1.94 for the old 
fleets. 


The wear and tear of wartime driving 
was evident in the vehicles which rolled 
up more than 1,500,000,000 miles,—49,- 
013,000 for the dairy fleets alone,—and 
experienced 34,926 accidents. Reduc- 
tions were achieved in but two of the 19 
contest sections: inter-city buses, with a 


2 per cent reduction, and city buses, 
with a 4 per cent improvement. 


The Complete list of winners in the 
dairy division of the National Fleet 
Safety Contest follows: 

Group I (180,000 miles or more) 


Winner—Detroit Pure Milk Co., 
troit, Mich. 


Second—Muller Dairies, 
York, N. Y 
Group II (less than 180,000 miles) 
Winner — Arden-Sunfreze Creamer- 
ies, Utah Division 
Second—Arden-Sunfreze Creameries, 
Salt Lake Milk Division 


De- 


Inc., New 


CONCENTRATED UNSETTLED 


Government Buying Ended on Evapo- 
rated—Dry Skim Support Lowered 


Case evaporated milk markets lately 
have ruled more unsettled under the 
withdrawal of government purchasing. 
The War Department recently an- 
nounced termination of contracts for 
100,000,000 Ibs., stating that domestic 
and overseas inventories held by QMC 
were now estimated to be adequate to 
meet all military needs until the 1946 
spring flush commenced. 


The action terminates undelivered bal- 
ances of outstanding Army contracts. It 
was stated that, compared with the war- 
time program, Army procurement of case 
evaporated during the next 12 months 
will be reduced 57 per cent. 

More goods is available for civilian 
channels but so far price ranges in 
wholesale and jobbing categories hold up 
to ceilings on good quality lines. Broad 
call for export continues in the picture 
and domestic consuming inquiry, with 
point values removed, has lately come 
up. Many leading chain stores have been 
running active sales drives at attractive 
prices. 

Dry skimmilk is holding at recent de- 
clines on spray process with demand 


from all quarters of trade at good vol- 
ume. Human consumption roller process, 
however, continues extremely irregular 
and weak. Advertised brands, New York 
basis, in carlots are held at 14%e for 
barreled goods but miscellaneous packs 
could readily be obtained at 12% here. 

Government support price has been 
cut to 12c midwest plant basis and 12%c 
eastern plant basis. CCC purchased dur- 
ing the week ending October 6th 830,- 
750 Ibs. at 12c midwest. Bags are dif- 
ficult to move with prices at varying 
discounts below barrels. 

Animal feed in light supply and firm. 
It would undoubtedly be difficult to find 
any goods at less than 94@10c midwest 
plant or 10c or better eastern plant. 

Dry whole milk still is very irregular 
with carlots of spray here generally going 
30@32c, some up to 33@34c, while 
roller ranges 28@30c for barrels with 
bags mostly 274@28%c. More goods is 
available for civilian sale with the sharp 
reduction in governmental purchasing. 


FAVOR E.0.D. CONTINUANCE 


New Haven Milk Dealers Wish to 
Continue Restricted Deliveries 





According to a recent survey of milk 
dealers made by the New Haven Milk 
Dealers’ Association all of the dealers in 
New Haven, Conn., will endeavor to con- 
tinue with every-other-day retail deliver- 
ies of milk instead of returning to daily 
deliveries on November 1, when the 
ODT restrictions on deliveries will be 
lifted. 


The principal reason for continuing the 
every-other-day delivery system, given by 
all of the dealers interviewed, is that a 
return to every-day delivery would nec- 
essitate an immediate and substantial in- 
crease in the price of milk. It is estimated 
that the increase in price made necessary 
by a return to daily delivery would cost 
New Haven area consumers in the neigh- 
borhood of $500,000 annually, according 
to a recent estimate. 











Faratron | 


controls—to 


tanks, vats, 


freezers, fillers. 


MILK— 


Saves 


407 S. Dearborn 





within 
the level of milk or mixtures in 
pasteurizers, 


MILK LEVEL CONTROL 
1/100 inch— 


coolers, 


Absolutely sanitary 
No moving parts 
Instantly cleaned 
No floats 
MONEY—TIME-—-LABOR 
Used by leading dairies, coast to coast. 
Write for Bulletin 451 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO. 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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RECEIVES “A” AWARD 


Sheffield Plant at Chateaugay, N. Y. 
Honored for Production Record 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
“A” Award for achievement in food pro- 
cessing was presented Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26 to the Sheffield Farms Co. 
evaporated milk plant at Chateaugay, N. 
Y., in a ceremony held at the plant. 

The ceremony opened with “America” 
played by the Malone Regimental Band 
following which Dr. C. R. Roberts, vice- 
president of Sheffield, who acted as 
master of ceremonies, opened the pro- 
gram. The first speaker was C. Chester 
Du Mond, Commissioner of New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, who congratulated the employ- 
ees and company for their “fine record 
in the wartime production of evaporated 
milk.” 

Lieut. Col. John D. Hickey, Army Ser- 
vice Forces Depot, Schenectady, N. Y., 
who made the presentation of the Award 
stated, “The earning of this Award indi- 


cates that you employees and your em- 
ployers have more than met rigid re- 
quirements in quantity and quality of 
production, in effective and satisfactory 
management, and labor relations.” 


He pointed out that when the attack 
at Pearl Harbor came the food process- 
ing industry was but little more prepared 
for its wartime job than other industries 
which had to convert over-night from 
the manufacture of radios and auto- 
mobiles and the usual luxuries of a peace- 
loving people to tanks, cannons and ma- 
chines of war. 

“Food processing plants faced an en- 
ormous problem,” he said, “but they 
more than met the challenge to increase 
their output, to finance the purchase of 
new materials and to store quantities of 
stock in their warehouses until the Army 
needed them. How well the processing 
industry met the challenge is attested to 
by results. In some products twice as 
much was canned last year as five years 
ago.” 


Immediately after the raising of the 


Left to right: Lieut. Col. John D. Hickey, Army Service Depot, Schenectady. N. Y.: F. J. 
Andre, president of Sheffield Farms Company; S /Set. Jay R. Ackerman and Mrs. Edna Demarse, 
company employee, hold ‘‘A’’ Award flag which was presented to the Sheffield Chateaugay, N. Y., 


plant, September 26. 


“A” flag by the color guard, F. J. Andre, 
president of Sheffield Farms Company, 
officially accepted the Award for the 
company. Mr. Andre paid joint tribute 
to the employees in the plant, the farm- 
ers who supplied the milk and the sup- 
pliers from whom the company obtained 
materials for their splendid co-operation 
in doing a wartime job. He told the em- 
ployees that their production had played 
a major role on the beach-heads of Sal- 
emo, Normandy and Okinawa and “if 
inanimate objects could wear campaign 
ribbons the product which you have 
made would be entitled to wear quite 
a few.” 


EXPRESSION OF CONFIDENCE 


General Mills President Sees New Era 
of Peacetime Productivity 





In a message to General Mills em- 
ployees throughout the country, Harry A. 
Bullis, president, said: 

“Victory is a beginning, not an end- 
ing. It is the beginning of the huge task 
of reconstruction . . . of remaking the 
world in the pattern of permanent peace. 
At this historic moment we are con- 
fronted with two of the greatest chal- 
lenges ever to face mankind. The first 
is to achieve in a rapid and orderly 
manner, a level of production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services in this 
country at least half again as high as 
has ever been achieved in peacetime in 
the past. The second is to build upon 
the fine start of the San Francisco 
Charter a world organization for the 
preservation of peace.” 


BORDEN PURCHASES PROGRAM 





Borden Company, effective October 
11, has purchased the 9:00-9:15 A.M. 
“CBS Morning News” program with Bob 
Hite on WABC, for Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Commercials on the 
program will be for Borden’s Instant 
Coffee. Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., is the 


agency. 











T. JOHNSON CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Quality Tight 
Cooperage since 1877. 


We Specialize In Barrels For Con- 
densed Milk. Prompt Service. 


Send us your inquiries. 





1046 W. 38th St, 





Chicago, Ill. 
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In addition to making money on 
Yomi Yogurt itself, you make 
more money on your milk be- 


cause this cultured milk-food is 


u 7 
a great door opener 


For franchise details address: 
YAMI YOGURT PRODUCTS, INC. 


Beverly Hills «+ California 








You Can Rustproof 


25 MILK CANS - 


With this Handful of 
SORENSEN’S 


ELECTRO F.p PLATER 
__ BUTTONS 


One butten to a can is all it takes! Sorensen’s E-P (Electro-Plater) 
Buttons rescue your rusty cans and rustproof your new cans, while 
they are in use. The lactic acid in milk or cream sets up the 
electro-plating action of E-P Buttons which replates rust spots in 
old cans, prevents rust in new cans. 22¢ a can protects your cans 
from rust, adding many months or even years to their life. Proven 
by years of th Is in daily use. Positively no taints or 
off flavors. Order E-P Buttons to-day for ALL your cans—use 
coupon below. 





PUT BUTTON INSIDE COVER 


Where cans are agitated on milk 
route service, users are reporting 
excellent results by putting button 
inside the cover, instead of on 


TYPICAL 
USERS 


Sanitary Farm Dairies, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Alamito Dairy, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Knudsen Creamery Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Boyden Farmers Creamery, 
Boyden Iowa. 
Lyon County Cry., 
Tracy, Minn. 
Ithaca Dairy Prod. Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
General Ice Cream Corp., 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Frank Pilley and Sons, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Northland Milk & 
Ice Cream Co 
Minneapolis, Minn 


bottom of can as illustrated. 


fi | 1H 
Bowman Dairy Co., ' {| RUST SPOT STARTING) 
Chicago, Ill. 


Meriden Creamery, i \\\, 
Hutchinson, Kans. ‘3 | \Y 
Twin City Milk Producers, f aH REPLATING ACTIO 


St. Paul, Minn. ! INSTANTLY SET U 


Turtle Lake Co-op. Cry., BY E-P BUTTON 
Turtle Lake, Wis 





— CROMATIN 


Adds years to life 

of Vats and Tanks 
CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) 
is 3 TIMES HARDER than ordi- 








Truck Rationing At An End 


ODT Removes Restrictions on Sales and Purchases of New 


Commercial Vehicles Effective December 1 


Washington, D. C.—The rationing of all new commercial 
motor vehicles, including trucks, truck-tractors and _ trailers, 
will be terminated December 1, 1945, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Office of Defense Transportation. On and 
after that date, Guy A. Richards, director of ODT’s Highway 
Transport Department, said, “A free market will then obtain 
in the purchase_and delivery of commercial motor vehicles. 
Truck sales will be a matter involving buyer and seller except 
as regulated by agencies other than ODT.” 


The termination of rationing was effected through the 
revocation and periodic elimination of various sections of Gen- 
eral Order ODT-44A and Administrative Order ODT-27A. 
The ODT explained that the steps by which the rationing 
controls and procedures will be lifted are as follows: 


Persons now desiring to obtain a new commercial motor 
vehicle are no longer required to file an application with the 
ODT. They may simply place a firm order for the desired 
vehicle with the dealer of their choice, provided that the 
dealer will accept such order. 


Since October 1, the ODT no longer issues Certificates 
of Transfer covering new commercial motor vehicles. 


During October, 1945, dealers are prohibited from trans- 
ferring new commercial motor vehicles except to holders of 
valid Certificates of Transfer. The ODT urges holders of such 


certificates to place firm orders with dealers of their choice 
before November 1. 





nary tin. Comes in powder form 
—just mix with water and brush 
on like paint, then heat with blow 
terch. Makes a smooth hard coat- 
ing guaranteed for five years. 
Does not corrode! Stainless! Flavor 
of vat contents not affected. One 
pint can will usually resurface the 
area of a 200 gallon tank. 





MAIL COUPON 
TO THE 


SORENSEN CO. 


4033 23rd Ave. So. 





Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


(We ship prepaid on Cash or C.O.D. orders) 


boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttop@ (25 buttons) @ $5.50 


per box. 


(0 Check or Money Order enclosed. 


—10 days. 
Name of Firm.... 
Authorized Signature 


Address 


410 


0 Send €C.0.D 


D Bill us 2% 


During November, 1945, dealers are required to give 
preference in delivery of new commercial motor vehicles to 
holders of valid Certificates of Transfer who have placed a 
firm order with them on or before October 31. 


Dealers may, during November, 1945, deliver vehicles 
to any person not a holder of a Certificate of Transfer, pro- 
vided they have not made commitments to a holder of such a 
certificate who shall have placed a firm order with them prior 
to November 1. 


a date subsequent to November 30, shall cease to be of any 
force or effect on and after December 1. 


| All Certificates of Transfer, which will not expire until 
| 

| 

| 


| Penicillin For Mastitis Treatment 
| Effectiveness of 95 Per Cent Found in Treating Dairy 
| Cows with Wartime Product 


The efficiency of penicillin in treating mastitis in dairy 
| cows is reported at from 95 to 99 per cent in contrast to 70 
| per cent efficiency of other drugs used to cure the disease. 


At the present time the demand for penicillin for treat- 
| ment of mastitis exceeds the supply despite the relatively high 
| cost. Veterinarians state that it should be injected on the 
| basis of 1,000 units per pound of body weight every 24 hours. 
| Therefore, 1,000,000 units are required every 24 hours for a 

1,000 pound animal. About 5,250,000 cows in the United 
| States are said to be affected with mastitis annually. 


Producers of penicillin foresee large potential markets in 
the veterinary field if the price of penicillin declines to a point 
where it can be used economically on large animals. 

Because penicillin is expected to be in short supply for 
some time to come, producers believe that suppliers who sell 


to the veterinary field will obtain less material than they 
| could use. 
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BEATRICE QUARTERLY REPORT 


Net Profits and Sales Show Increase 
Over Same Period Last year 


C. H. Haskell, president of the Bea- 
trice Creamery Company in his report 
on the company’s operations during the 
second quarter of the fiscal year stated 
that the net profit for the three months 
ended August 31, was $695,581.23, com- 
pared with $639,181.02 for the same 
quarter in 1944. Such net profit was 
equivalent, after provision for dividends 
on preferred stock, to $1.26 a share on 
the 502,162 common shares outstanding. 
For the corresponding quarter of last 
year, net profit after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends was $1.06 per share of 
common stock. 

Net sales for the quarter were $35,- 
399,216.15 as compared with $32,727,- 
971.03 for the same period of last year, 
which is an increase of $2,671,245.12 or 
3.16 per cent. Sales to the war agencies 
during the quarter amounted to 16.62 
per cent of the total. 

All principal departments, except but- 
ter, showed an increase in sales and 
profits over the corresponding period of 
last year. The butter department in this 
quarter again showed a decrease in sales 
and gross profits compared to last year. 





FLUID CREAM VERY FIRM 


Continued firmness features fluid milk 
and cream markets in the east, demand 
holding at broad volume despite the turn 
to cooler weather. More milk has been 
turned away from surplus channels to 
fill fluid needs, and price levels on cream 
were firmly supported at recent advances. 

Production is off faster with some very 
unfavorable weather up-State, and the 
total flow now is dropping down closer 
to last year’s volume same time. New 
York City inspected fresh cream is re- 
ported selling in wholesale quantity 
29.00@30.00 for 40 per cent goods, with 
surplus approved cream undoubtedly 
difficult to find below $27.50@28.50. 

New Jersey approved cream has 
moved up to a general range of $25.00 
26.00, some higher, on out-of-State 
goods, with home production $27.00@ 
29.00. 

Surplus western and eastern cream 
moving at permitted eastern distributing 
points has been reported going $24.00@ 
26.00 usually. 

Philadelphia market still rules irregular 
but the general average of prices has 
been higher with Pennsylvania approved 
goods reported selling in wholesale vol- 
ime at all prices within range of $24.00 
®@ 27.00, probably largely $24.50@26.00. 

Boston market also holds steady to firm 
in a reported wholesale spot range of 
325.00@26.00. It would undoubtedly 


be difficult to find western goods offer- 


October, 1945 


ing for shipment at anything below 
$23.50@ 24.00. 


ee 


VOLUNTARY E. 0.D. AGREEMENT 


Continuance of every-other-day milk 
deliveries has been voted by members 
of the Rhode Island Milk Industry Com- 
mittee. The committee agreed also not 
to “split” retail stops whereby some cus- 
tomers might attempt to obtain daily 
service by patronizing more than one 
distributor. 





TO MAKE ICE CREAM MIX 


According to an announcement Octo- 
ber 6, the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive will manufacture under a licensing 
arrangement a new ice cream mix called 
“OZ” for Homix Products, Inc. 








Classified Advertising 


RATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit 
of 50 words; 2c for each additional word. 
All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads, 15¢ extra to cover 
return postage. The name and address 
should be included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 


























POSITION WANTED. 


AS CREAMERY FOREMAN—25 years’ 
experience manufacturing milk and milk 
products. Can make ice cream mix and 
butter. Can run and repair plant machinery. 
Understand dairy inspection in most states. 
Can come on two weeks notice. Experienced 
in both city and country. New Jersey or 
Pennsylvania preferred. A. C. Libby, 853 
Manida St., Bronx 59, N. Y. 10-M 











HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED CHEESEMAKER in 
large New York State Dairy plant. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Give age, experience, ete. 
Write Box 153, care this publication. 10-M 


WANTED — Dairy plant operator with 
training in processing and handling market 
milk, ice cream, and butter. Give complete 
particulars regarding training and experi- 
ence, Dairy Department, State College Sta- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. 10-M 





FOR SALE 


DISPLAY BOTTLES—Attract attention 
and increase your sales through attractive 
displays. We process your own bottles to 
look exactly like a full bottle of milk with 
rich, inviting cream lines; or bottles of 
chocolate milk or homogenized milk. Can 
process any type bottle, round or square. 
Write for further information. Specialty 
Display Service, P. O. Box 370, Ashland, 
Ky. 10-M 








CURD WANTED 
WANTED—Part Skim Curd for the 
italian Trade. Attractive and Perman- 
ent. Also Fresh Whey Cheese. Address 
Box 154, care this publication. 10-M-t.f. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1000 lb. Electro-Pure Pas- 
teurizer, used less than three years. 600 qt. 
Cherry-Burrell Pasteurizer, inner jacket 
stainless steel. 200 qt. Girton weigh tank. 
Fairbanks beam scale. Thirteen Vendall and 
4 Ideal vending machines. All this equip- 
ment is in very good condition. Borgeson 
Brothers Dairy, 19 Robinson St., Waterbury. 
Conn. 10-M 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—2,500 gallon horizontal 
Pfaudler glass-lined milk storage tank; two 
500 gallon stainless steel Jensen vertical coil 
vats; one 20,000 lb. long time holding system 
complete; 1,000 lb. Toledo Suspension Scale ; 
1,000 lb. Toledo Platform Scale; 2 compart- 
ment nickel weigh can, 1, lb. capacity ; 
100 gallon Single shell nickel-lined receiving 
vat; Surface cooler tinned copper, 36 inch 
tubes, 6 ft. long, 2 sections with sliding 
covers; Separator Parts Sterilizer; 600 Ib. 
single compartment nickel weigh can; Bottle 
or Can Cover sterilizer, capacity 500 quart 
bottles; six 300 gallon Cherry-Burreli spray 
vats, all controls, valves and hot water cir- 
culating unit; Stainless Steel Truck Tanks 
—1700, 1940, 2280, 2350, 3170, 3200, 3300 
gallon capacity; Sanitary Milk Pumps with 
motors, all sizes; Milwaukee type “M” bottle 
filler, stainless steel bowl; 250 gallon C.P. 
homogenizer, bronze head with motor; 500 
and 600 gallon New York City approved 
viscolizer, stainless steel, complete; McKin- 
ley straightaway can washer with cover re- 
placer. 6 to 8 per minute, one 8 to 10, New 
York City approved; C.P. 3 to 4 per minute 
rotary can washer with motor; 200 gallon 
Oakes & Burger stainless steel round pas- 
teurizer; No. 60 De Laval Cream Separator 
with motor and extra bowl; Two No. 70 De 
Laval milk separators, motor driven; one 
No. 41 De Laval steam milk separator; 
Meyer Dumore bottle washers, comeback 
type: 50 H.P. upright boiler; 200 gal. 
Cherry-Burrell spray pasteurizer, stainless 
steel; Mojonnier over-run tester; 1,000 Ib. 
Doering butter printer; 3,000 gallon vertical 
glass-lined storage tank. Sam Edelmann, 
321 anew, New York 7, N. Y. WOrth 
2-497 10-M 


FOR SALE—100 and 200 gallon Stainless 
Steel Pasteurizers; Model 60 Mojonnier 
Vacuum Filler; G-70 Cherry- <r Nu- 
Line Filler; Type “BB”, “B” and ‘ Mil- 
waukee Fillers; 4, 6, 8 and 12 W ide. Soaker 
Type Bottle Washers; 6 ft. and 8 ft. Tubular 
Surface Coolers; 8 ft. Combination Direct 
: xpansion (Methyl) Cooler, 48-1 in. tubes; 

2 ft. Jensen Multiple Tube Cooler, 80—1 in. 
w hite Metal Tubes; 10 ft. Cherry 16 tube 
Internal Tubular Cooler or Heater; Von 
Gunten Filter, 17x25 in.; 12,000 lb. Peerless 
Glass Coated Filter; 1000 lb. Two Compart 
ment T. C. Weigh Can; Peerless T, C. Weigh 
Can, 29x29x18; Rotary Can Washers, 3 and 
6 cans per minute; 200 Gallon Cheese Vat, 
ss. lined; 414%4x6 Davidson Bronze Plunger 
Pump. Reeves Drive and 1% H.P. Motor; 
No. 30 and No. 90 Motor Driven and No. 61 
and No. 91 Steam Driven De Laval Sep 
arators ; 350 gallon Jensen Vertical Coil Vat. 
s.s. lining and s.s. coil; 1500 gallon Nickel 
Holding Tank ; 2000 gallon Pfaudler Holding 
Tank (by-products only); Bronze Head 
homogenizers or Visecolizers ranging in sizes 
from 50 to 400 gallon in capacity. Write or 
wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Telephone—MUrray Hill 
2-4616. 10-M 

















GOOD SALARY FOR 
MILK BOTTLE 
CLOSURE SALESMAN 


We want a good milk bottle 
closure salesman. (Territory 
open.) Excellent salary and 
a company you'll like. Give 
experience, age, draft status, 
photo. Applications from 
veterans welcomed. 


SMITH-LEE CO., INC. 
ONEIDA, N. 'Y. 
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Cherry-Burrell Plant No. 2 at Little Falls, New York. 


Acquisition of these modern buildings has 


more than doubled the floor space at Little Falls 


Factory Expansion 
Cherry-Burrell Announces Huge Plant 
Enlargement Program at Cedar 
Rapids and Little Falls 


John W. Ladd, president of Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, announced at the 
corporation’s annual sales conference a 
fifty per cent increase in plant facilities. 
This includes a new factory at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, the acquisition of a new 
plant in Little Falls, N. Y. to supplement 
the existing plant, and expansion of the 
Milwaukee factory. 

The new plant at Cedar Rapids will 
be a modern one-story structure occupy- 
ing approximately nine acres of a thirty 
acre tract recently acquired. Ground was 
broken for the new plant on September 
4th and it is expected that the founda- 
tion work will be completed before the 
ground freezes. When completed, the 
new plant will be modern in every detail, 
including a cafeteria for employees, 
ample loading and unloading facilities 
for both trucks and railroads cars, and 
automobile parking facilities. 

Mr. Ladd said that the corporation had 
decided to build the new plant, not only 
because of the increased demand for the 
Cherry-Burrell products manufactured 
at Cedar Rapids, but because the old 


plant is no longer suitable for handling 
the large amount of precision machine 
work required in building modern dairy 
plant equipment. Among the improve- 
ments in Cherry-Burrell machines during 
recent years which require precision 
manufacturing operations are the in- 
creased use of high grade ball and roller 
bearings, running-in-oil drives and ex- 
panded use of geared-head motors. 

The expansion of plant facilities at 
Little Falls has been in progress for about 
two vears. A new set of modern, rein- 
forced concrete buildings have been ac- 
quired which has more than doubled the 
floor space available at Little Falls be- 
fore the war. 

The new factory buildings at Little 
Falls are primarily designed to increase 
the production of Superplate heat ex- 
changer equipment, cabinet and surface 
type coolers, soaker type bottle washers, 
can washers and Flexflo pumps, for 
which there has been a steadily rising 
demand during the past five years. 

The Cherry-Burrell plant at Milwau- 
kee, which is devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of milk bottle fillers and 
cappers, has also been included in the 
expansion program. Floor space has been 
increased about 25 per cent and plans, 
for still further enlargement of produc- 
tion facilities are under discussion. 


Grading the 30-acre site for Cherry-Burrell’s new factory at Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 











"Handsome is as handsome does" applies especially to 
Cherry-Burrell'’s MODEL E SOAKER BOTTLE WASHER, 
Streamlined and finished in modern, two-tone alkali and 
water-resistant colors, the Model E is good to look at and good to 
work with, 
Its high soaking temperature range (165° to 180° F) gives you the 
flexibility to insure clean, sterile bottles under all conditions, 
High soaking temperature PLUS low caustic concentration provides 
maximum cleaning efficiency with minimum damage to the fine finish 
and pyroglazing of the bottles. Low caustic concentration also means 
low washing powder cost. 
The MODEL E handles bottles of all sizes from '!/-pint (minimum 
overall height, 534") to 2 quarts without adjustment, and can be 
equipped, if desired, to handle square bottles. 
If you want to be sure of getting clean, sterile bottles at low cost, 
investigate the MODEL E. Check with your Cherry-Burrell representa- 
tive soon on sizes and deliveries. 


CELEBRATE VICTORY BY BUYING VICTORY BONDS! 


ard 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION (), 


Specialists in Equipment and Supplies far the Dairy Industry 
427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 





SPEED 


IS THE 


NEED! 


With Milk Production at an Estimated ALL-TIME 
High of 120,000,000,000 Lbs. in 1945 and the 
WAR OVER—There is Need for IMMEDIATE PRO- 
MOTION to Increase Civilian CONSUMPTION. 


The Dairy Industry Faces a CRISIS! To Meet it SPEED 
is the Need... | 


and THE NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL is READY 








with a streamlined program to increase the 
consumption of Butter, Cheese, Ice Cream and 
Milk ... A program that has proved its effec- 
tiveness for 27 years and in other industry 
crises...in the QUICK, DIRECT WAY... 
through influencing LEADERS WHO REACH 
MILLIONS. National Dairy Council and its 
network of affiliated local units, through di- 


rect professional contacts, enlists the partici- 
pation of 


DOCTORS... DENTISTS 
NURSES... DIETITIANS 
HOME ECONOMISTS... TEACHERS 
CiviC LEADERS, ETC. 


in educating the nation to the 
need for dairy foods in the diet. 


The dairy industry today needs the co-opera- 
tion and support of these leaders to help move 





the vast flood of milk (over 15,000,000,000 
more pounds annually than in the pre-war 
period). With other foods returning to mar- 
ket, competition for the consumer’s food dol- 
lar is tremendous. 


National Dairy Council has ready a nation- 
wide promotion program for immediate ac- 
tion... ona quick, efficient, economical basis. 
Your Support is Urgently Needed. 





Write Today! 


... don't delay. Find out how YOU can join 
the National Dairy Council in its hard-hitting 
program to increase the consumption of Milk, 
Butter, Cheese and Ice Cream. Send for full 
details NOW. Write to: 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Illinois 














NATIONAL 


DAIRY 


COUNCIL 
> 


THE NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 





Believing sincerely in the National Dgiry Council and the. vital jmuportance of its work, this space 
has been contributed for the good of the dairy industry by aMEKiCAN MILK REVIEW. 
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